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The Stately Southerner 


JOHN PAUL JONES, Man of Action. By Putt- 
Lips RussELL. Drawings by Leon Underwood. 
New York: Brentanos. 1927. $5. 

Reviewed by Caprain Davin W. Bone 


It was the Stately Southerner that carried the Stripes and 
Stars. 
The whistling wind from west-nor’west blew through her 
pitch pine spars 
With her starboard tacks aboard, my boys, she hung up to 
the gale. 
’Twas an autumn night we raised the light on the Old 
Head of Kinsale. 


R. PHILLIPS RUSSELL enhances the 
reputation already made by his fine human 
biography of Benjamin Franklin in this 

volume, “John Paul Jones, Man of Action.” As his 
sub-title suggests, he limits his theme—in the main 
—to the one—the things that Jones did well, his sea- 
manship and his sea battles. His longshore engage- 
ments have their place in the book, but it is not with 
the “Chevalier Jones” that Mr. Russell is seriously 
interested. The sailor, the sea fighter, is, by this 
writer, well served. His portrait of John Paul, the 
young Scottish shipmaster, is human and believable. 
The stage of Southern dalliance is sufficiently, if 
lightly, sketched, and the author—leaving readable 
conjecture and imagery to Colonel Buell, and 
curious, yet scholarly, analyzation to Mrs. Reginald 

Koven,—presents Jones as a man of action in the 
affairs that he understood so well, seafaring and 
sa combat. 


I like to think of Jones as “the Stately Southerner.” 
Miss Colcord in her book of sailor chanteys is at 
a loss to understand why the Ranger, fitted out in 
Portsmouth, N. H., appears in the song under that 
name, It is not difficult to explain. A sea captain 
and his ship, as a theme for fo’castle song, possessed 
but one identity to the dog-watch rhymesters. Jones 
was “that man from Virginia,” sometimes “the 
Carolina captain.” To sailormen, his golden but- 
tonholes and epaulets (that so annoyed John Adams) 
would call for a sea term that fitted ship and cap- 
tain alike. I would take the sailors’ word for him, 
and Mr. Phillips Russell very properly introduces the 
hero, in Chapter I, as the crew of the Ranger would 
see him. 

Here he comes now, striding down the wharf towards his 
thip with that firm, supple gait which has been compared to 

(Continued on page 251) 
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Something about Fig Leaves 
Remarks on Cabell and His ‘‘Something about Eve” 


By Henry SEIDEL CANBY 


R. CABELL has added one more branch— 
M or shall we say fig leaf—to the Jurgen 

saga, which now rises (to use his own 
imagery) like some phallic monument in a South 
Sea Isle to such a height and such an elaboration as 
to demand the closest critical scrutiny. For either 
Mr. Cabell is ironically teasing the dulness of his 
contemporaries by saying the same thing over and 
over again in different wordings, or he has produced 
the most extensive philosophy of human nature in 
fiction that this supposedly unphilosophical country 
can boast. His admirers say that he is the greatest 
of living stylists in English; his enemies say that he 
is indecent, and, what is worse, repetitive, diffuse, 
and often dull. ‘There is an irreconcilable conflict 
between the two groups which only a cold-blooded 
analysis of his forthcoming Works (in the Stori- 
sende Edition) can resolve. ‘That he is a stylist 
the prices of his first editions would seem to prove, 
were it not that the highest priced books seem to be 
those against which charges of indecency (often 
foolish ones) have been brought. ‘That he is a 
philosopher has been asserted without much con- 
sideration of his philosophy. 

I cannot, in the limited space of this essay, pre- 
tend to analyze the works of Mr. Cabell; yet this 
last book, “Something About Eve,”* is in many 
ways an epitome of the whole. Its leading char- 
acters have appeared before, either in their own 
names or in ancestral prototypes or spiritual relatives. 
Its new figures are more of the same series of 
dramatized myths and symbols that tnlivened “Jur- 
gen,” its methods, its ideas, its solution, are all ad- 
mirably Cabellian. I shall not be unfair if, in dis- 
cussing “Something About Eve,” I discuss Mr. 
Cabell also. 

Let us, like Gerald Musgrave in the story, take 
off the rose-colored glasses which Mr. Cabell’s 
graceful English polished to the last preposition has 
placed upon so many critical noses, and look with 
all the coolness possible at this story of a jaunt in 
search of the kingdom of romance. 

Thus regarded, Mr. Cabell’s book is revealed as 
an inverted Emersonian essay, written with the 
ironical purpose of a Voltaire, but in a style of al- 
lusive rhetoric which romanticists can enjoy but 
the eighteenth century would have repudiated. It 
is a pilgrim’s progress through the realms of sex in 
which the hero who secks a higher truth evidently 
prefers and often practises a lower one. Its theme— 
that sex rules the world— is trite, though there are 
new things to say about it, and Mr, Cabell says some 
of them, but the pungency of the book is not in the 
ironies of its subject, or in its felicities of descrip- 
tion, for they alone would grow tiresome long before 
the end, nor even in certain phantasies of wit and 
charm; no, the “punch” of this book is in the reali- 
ties, usually phallic, which Mr. Cabell’s doubles 
entendres describe. So cleverly are they hidden that 
the reader may say with Falstaff of his hostess, 
“She’s neither fish nor flesh; a man knows not where 
to have her.” But if Mr. Cabell should reply with 
the hostess, ““Thou art unjust man in saying so; thou, 
or any man knows where to have me,” one can only 
respond, yes, Mr. Cabell, on second and careful 
reading, we certainly do. 


The idea of the book is not original. Gerald 





*“Something About Eve: A Comedy of Fig Leaves.” By 
James Brench Cabell. New York: Robert M. McBride. 1927. 


$2.50. 


Musgrave, the hero, is a clear-eyed sensualist who 
suffers nevertheless from romantic illusions. Mr. 
Cabell makes a rather feeble attempt to present him 
as a hundred per cent American who is never shocked 
by reality so long as it is not called by its right 
name. But Gerald is much too knowing to be naive, 
and much too romantic to be sentimental. The code 
of his Protestant Episcopal community has made a 
stale adultery of which he is weary his permanent 
occupation. When a convenient Sylvan, longing for 
human contacts, obligingly changes bodies with him, 
Gerald sets out on a steed of ideal hopes for Antan 
where wishes come true. He is stirred on to prove 
that copulation is not the whole end of existence, that 
there is a higher truth, and this purpose saves him 
(when convenient) from the sexual temptations 
which meet him, paragraph by paragraph, on his 
way. His course, indeed, is outwardly decorous, and 
nothing could be proved against him and his ele- 
gant diction either in the book or in a court of law. 
He is never “un-American,” as Mr. Cabell constant- 
ly repeats, 

And yet for all his clear eyes one romantic il- 
lusion he cannot pass, Sex in its last and most 
deadly form, domesticity, succeeds where lighter 
loves have failed. Eve, the eternal wife, is too 
much for him. The female principle in its con- 
nubial form, with supplements of a kindly humor, 
a home, and a child, block the way to Antan. Chris- 
tian escaped from them, but not Gerald Musgrave. 
He gives up the higher truth, and when his son 
proves to be not only an illusion but a devil able to 
destroy all ideals which a lover of the higher truth 
might set before him in art or the altruisms and hope 
to achieve if undistracted, and Eve herself becomes 
merely sex without disguise, why then there is noth- 
ing left desirable for so disillusioned a gentleman 


This er) Week 


James Branch Cabell: A Poem. By 
Richard Butler Glaenzer. 

“Porgy.” Reviewed by O. M. Sayler. 

“Adventures in Arabia.” Reviewed 
by H. G. Dwight. 

“The World in the Making.” Re- 
viewed by Ralph Barton Perry. 

“Primitive Man as Philosopher.” 
Reviewed by Mary Austin. 

“Principles of Selling by Mail.” 
Reviewed by Harry Scherman. 

Three Novels. Reviewed by Lorine 
Pruette. 

“Silent Storms.” Reviewed by Er- 
nest Sutherland Bates. 

“Alas, Poor Yorick!” Reviewed by 
Gordon Hall Gerould. 


Next Week, or Later . 


“Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson.” 
Reviewed by J. A. Spender. 
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but to come home and study scientifically these phallic 
powers that rule the world. As a matter of fact, 
that is just what the Sylvan had been doing in his 
absence, and we leave Gerald busy with the ethnol- 
ogy of eroticism as the only sane occupation for a 
man too old to love. 

Now it needs no Cabell come out of Lichfield in 
Virginia to tell us that sex is a dominant factor, nor 
even that wives are the enemies of romantic long- 
ings for ideal greatness. The idea is trite, and only 
a new grace in the telling or a new and provocative 
subject matter could justify another story on such a 
theme. And it needs more of a philosopher than Mr. 
Cabell to prove copulation, live in youth or dead in 
history, is the primal urge, the final duty, the last 
satisfaction. Indeed it is palpably false; especially 

‘as Mr. Cabell applies it. 

It is as false as to say that money is the root of 
all evil. It is absurd except as a protest against 
some stale and hypocritical Victorianism that denies 
the sex instinct and suppresses its manifestations. It 
is quite as wrong-headed as Tennyson’s opposite 
treatment of much the same set of idealistic ponder- 
ings in his “Idylls of the King,” where, just as the 
barbarians were once made responsible for every- 
thing that happened to the Roman Empire, so the 
sin of Lancelot and Guinevere is harped upon as the 
be-all and cause-all of every crack and moulder in 
Arthur’s kingdom, It. is particularly absurd in 
“Something About Eve” which by constant refer- 
ence and implication is clearly intended as a kind 
of “Babbitt” to be applied freely to Cabell’s own 
America. 

Whatever are the roots of evil in America, the 
sole root is not sex. In our vast bourgeoisie such 
vital forces as love lose some of their power for 
either good or evil. It is not eroticism or its sup- 
.pression that destroys the ideals of Antan in Ameri- 
ca, it Is not even, to judge from the divorce courts, 
the delights of wedded bliss. Physical comfort, the 
power of money, the nervous excitement of strenu- 
osity,, the material success indispensable to pecple 
on the rise and on the make, are so clearly the gre 
enemies of idealism in America that to describe us 
a race of sentimentalists bedeviled by sex and th 
wi feby-cleap-ic.ke shooting-at Paris to bit Be: 
Why, then, should a leisured and thoughtful writer 
go out of his way to affix his label of pessimistic 
phallicism where it so clearly will not stick? Why 
all this ado about male and female organs and their 
moral for hundred per cent Americans? Why 
such an unmitigated dose of phallicism anyway; and 
why so much fine writing on so shallow and s 
ugly a theme? 


st SF 


The answer springs to the lips. We know the 
history of Mr. Cabell’s literary career. We re- 
member the silly persecution of “Jurgen” in the 
courts, the attempt to prove that innocents would be 
corrupted by language they could not be innocent 
and understand. We know that he was told by 
gentlemen who believe that indecency is a question 
of words, that he must not mention the ultimate 
cause of population in terms which could: have any 
provable reference to their subject.: We know, in 
short, that Mr. Cabell’s desire for expression came 
into conflict with his environment, and was some- 
what rudely suppressed. And it is good psychology 
to suppose that the warping of a simple theme in 
“Something About Eve,” the obsession with the 
erotic, the incredible ingenuity in describing physical 
phenomena, some of which the stalwart Puritan 
would certainly have “quitted with disdain,” are 
due to his suppressions. He is an oppressed Ameri- 
can who displays the expected manifestations. 

Not altogether. He thinks that he is suppressed, 
for, indeed, no one can stop him in his present sub- 
tlety and no one will try. He accepts Mr. Van 
Wyck Brooks’s idea of the rigors of the American 
environment and is sure that he is one of the victims. 
He is a wronged man who will strike back. There- 
fore he writes of unmentionable things with im- 
peccable, ironic elegance, which is engaging at first 
by its virtuosity, but becomes tiresome when the 
ugly monotony of what he chiefly describes pushes 
through the veil of diction and destroys the wit. 
His protest becomes pathological and suffers in™its 
art. A deal of cleverness could be exerted in’ touch- 
ing up the operations of a slaughter house, but if 
the adventurer in words should feel a moral duty to 
exhaust the unpleasant possibilities of his subject, 
the blood, the offal, the smell would come through 
his style, and pleasure would be turned off as by an 
electric switch. So here. 


Mr. Cabell, the true Mr. Cabell, not the op- 
pressed personality, but the romantic-ironic artist, 
comes to life here, as in “Jurgen,” when he touches 
upon chivalry, when he delves in the wiles of 
woman nature, when he blends his irony with his 
romanticism in a hero and calls him Jurgen or 
Musgrave. He is excellent when he satirizes the 
furniture of our minds as in that famous heaven in 
“Jurgen,” or the excellent domestic illusions of 
Eve in this book. He has a marvelous faculty for 
dramatizing myths and for handling symbols. Poe 
had it. John Erskine has it, and may have bor- 
rowed a little from Cabell. Perhaps the poignancy 
of the old figures in the new imaginative soil of an 
American mind accounts for the freshness of Er- 
skine’s Helen, of Cabell’s Nero, ‘Tannhauser, 
Odysseus. I take the greatest delight in Mr. Ca- 
bell’s Satan. Indeed, the man can illuminate his- 
tory, and he can write like a fallen angel when 
the theme justifies wit or wisdom and does not in- 
vite concealment. He is not to be set apart from the 
important writers of the day because his conditon 
has become pathological. But he must not think 
that, in the words of the enchanter in this book, 
he is regarded as “a decadent small boy who is 
proud of having been haled into the police court for 
chalking dirty words‘on a wall.” It is not pride 
but a sense of injury that makes the trouble. “[) 
small boy has been spending his valuable energies in 
inventing new words that are dirty without seeming 
fo be. His phallicism, as ornate and elaborate as 
decadent Gothic architecture, which, once you have 
the key, overwhelms you with the physica! image to 
the destruction of the idea, is but a fingering of the 


nose at the public and the authoritie. . I sympathize 
with the impulse but @.,,0re the civects upon his 
art. 





James Branch Cabell 
(A Snap Shot) 
By RicHarp BuTLeR GLAENZER 


O treat you fairly— 
j American only as Huneker was 
(By, fyofane gecident df birth) ; 
Indigenous with more dubiety 
Than Dvorak or La Salle (of Fort Crévecoeur ) 
Who sought a route to India 
For the majesty of France; 
And tampered with the souls 
Of native savages 
Pour l’amour de Dieu; 
For you would tease us simple Puritans 
Back to self-mocking hedonism, 
A Cavalier Kali 
From whose snakeskin girdle 
Dangles the sword Haulte-Claire, 
And cantrips curiously inscribed 
By Preciose (Vidame Krafft-Louys in 

Neurosia ), 
That Child Errant of Astyanassa by Ovid, 
That ambiguous Niollast, 
Eyes filmed with iridescence 
Like (with very nicety) 
The barbules of a peacock’s tail. 


f 











Indeed, it is quite possible that Mr. Cabell is an 
artist upon whom the American environment has 
not born heavily enough. He has written in an 
ivory tower which has been only once (and then ig- 
nominiously) assaulted by the barbarians without. 
He has cultivated a style which, though repetitive, 
diffuse, and precious, is yet more carefully finished 
and more literary in the narrow sense than that of 
any American contemporary. Furthermore, al- 
though too clogged and self-conscious to be a good 
style, it has undoubted passages of beauty and clear 
effusions of wit. Hence, after a period of obscurity 
not long for a man of letters to endure, he has be- 
come the darling of those who savor fastidious 
English upon tier tongue. He has never had to 
write for the multitudes, he has never had to be 
spare of literary allusions, he has never had to be 
inventive of themes or plots. He has been able to 
put his energies into the refinement of words and 
the elaboration of phrase, and he has been read for 
his style, for his variants upon a witty irony turned 
or repeated in book after book, and, though not 
always by the samte people, for his ornate eroticisms. 


Now we needed some piquant indecency, needed 
it for our moral health which had, been sicklied 
by a mealy diet of magazine reticence, and it is 


my regret not that Mr, Cabell is Rabelaisian on 
occasions, but that, unlike Rabelais, he has been 
driven, or thinks he has been driven, to make a pose 
of his indecencies, to sophisticate them, elaborate 
them, conceal them, play with them, until it is not 
the human quality but the craftsmanship, not the 
humor but the challenging fact, not the truth but 
the exhibitionism, which asks for attention. 

And certainly we need stylists, writers with a 


’ sense of the rich allusive value of words, who are 


willing to ponder expression until what they say 
says twice, once to the mind, once to the imagination. 
There have been many such and it is they whose 
books stay fresh in literature. But they have not 
lived by words alone. Their style has been the out- 
ward sign of an inner grace and fertility of mind. 
Mr. Cabell has taken his ideas too easily. He has 
never been pressed beyond a few themes, said and 
resaid in many variations for a band of admirers 
who have applauded each reappearance of an old 
thought. It is as if Dr. Johnson had written a dozen 
“Rassellases,” substituting a mountain for a valley 
or a poem for an oration. It is like a revue re- 
vamped, 

The police have been stupid with Mr. Cabell 
for it is outrageous to regard his mischievous sallies 
as dangerous to public morals; but his own readers 
have been too kind. They have demanded more of 
the same, they have applauded doubles entendres as 
the substance when they should have been only the 
salt of his books. He needed criticism, chiefly sel f- 
criticism, and his. powers of analysis show. that he 
is capable of taking and using it. He’ should have 
been urged to write not merely another, but'a new, 
book. 

se s+ 

I believe that Mr. Cabell’s difficulties, so far as 
they originate in himself, come from his romanti- 
cism. He is a romantic born in a period of realism, 
and developing inevitably the self-conflict that Scott 
escaped but not Shakespeare, which made Stevenson 
often miserable and sometimes empty, and which 
Anatole France mastered only because the romanti- 
cism in him was weak. It is a delicate and difficult 
struggle where ideals conflict with philosophic con- 
clusions or crude experience, and it may result in an 
irony so fine and so lovely that we hasten to greét 
the author as the intellectual savior of those who, 
loving neither Ariel nor Caliban, seek a new spirit 
which in gross times flies in rarer air than ours. 
Cabell has the gift of such irony, and it is clear from 
his critical writing, as well as from his novels, that 
it springs from a disillusionment with romantic ideal- 
ism which has become almost complete, while his 
taste for romance remains as strong as ever. But this 
struggle must be self-concluded, is subject to acci- 
dent, warps readily toward the incoherent (as often 
in Shelley), or the precious, or the gross. Cabell 
in his ivory tower has been trifled with, has been 
misunderstood. His philosophic digestion has been 
upset, his course toward a solution of the romanti- 
cists’ problem has been interrupted by prudes who 
objected to his discoveries. Strike back, said his 
friends, and striking back he has wasted on ingeni- 
ous obscenity energies which might have gone into 
invention and the pruning of a luxuriant style. Once 
off his course the stylist has betrayed the man, and 
he has exhausted in polish of phrase and skill of cir- 
cumlocution an originality capable of another “Jur- 
gen,” which would not be “Jurgen” over again, 
nor yet a clever tweaking of decency’s nose by a 
talented gentleman who has lost his temper. 


—_—_ 





“Samuel Taylor Coleridge, as all collectors know, 
says John O’London’s Weekly, “could hardly. pick 
up a book without writing his comments in margins 
and on fly-leaves. These marginalia are exceptional- 
ly interesting for their scholarship, and books an- 
notated by him are highly prized. He made a charm- 
ing and pathetic apology—and incidentally showed 
true foresight—in one book of Charles Lamb’s 
which he distinguished with his profuse notes. At 
the bottom of the back cover he wrote: ‘I shall. die 
soon, my dear Charles Lamb, and then you will not 
be sorry that I have bescribbled your book.’ It was 
S. T. C.’s son, Hartley Coleridge, who, when asked 
to obtain Wordsworth’s signature, replied in a way 
which more than compensated his refusal. In the 


course of his rhymed letter he wrote: 
.... Yet Joseph, if your name had been 
Not Joseph but sweet Josephine, 
Fanny, or May, or simple Meg, 
* I might have been so bold to beg 
For a few traces of his pen. 
But autograph-collecting Men 
I know are his abominations 
And so are all. new Corporations. . . 
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The Play of the Week 


By Outver M. Say er 


PORGY, a Play in Three Acts and Nine Scenes. 
By Dorotuy and DuBosk Heywarp. Drama- 
tized from the Novel of the Same Name (George 
H. Doran Co.) by DuBoszk Hrywarp. Pro- 
duced by the Theatre Guild at the Guild Theatre, 
New York, October 10, 1927. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 1927. 


Reviewed from Production and Published 
Manuscript 


No of the expedients which the theatre 


vouchsafes to drama as oral and visualized 
literature is more constructive and fecund 


‘than: rhythm. Without denying the presence of this 


most richly interpretive esthetic medium in the other 
arts:in varying degree, I do not think it presumptu- 
ous to claim: for the theatre a wider range of 
rhythmic opportunity than literature or music, paint- 
ing or sculpture, can afford. Perhaps the most 
stimulating occasion in several seasons for the study 
of the operation of this rhythmic function of the 
theatre is provided in the production at the Guild 
Theatre of “Porgy,” a dramatization by Dorothy 
and DuBose Heyward of the latter’s novel of negro 
life in Charleston, S. C. 

Before we examine the application of this 
expedient to the initial offering of the Theatre 
Guild’s tenth season, it may be well to inquire into 
what we understand by rhythm. Rhythm, to me, 
is a pattern, that basic structure of significant form, 
appealing through visual and auditory means to the 
emotions and through intellectual concepts to the 
mind. It may be either mobile or static. But inas- 
much as its nature is progression according to a de- 
termined pace, tempo, and cadence within a de- 
termined temporal or spacial frame, its normal and 
most expressive ‘state is mobility, as in literature and 
music. When rhythm is static, as in painting and 
sculpture, it must suggest mobility. In painting and 
sculpture, the appeal is visual and conceptual; in 
literature, it is conceptual and, by use of the imagina- 
tion, it may be remotely visual or auditory; in music, 
it is auditory and, in program music, conceptual. 
But in the theatre it may exert directly, vividly, and 
to the full all three appeals, each intensifying the 
others when the skill and imagination of genius 
guide the combination. 


se Fs 


No one can sit through “Porgy” in the theatre 
and deny that his eye, ear, and mind have been 
played on like so many instruments by the various 
hands of rhythm. No one can read “Porgy,” 
the novel or the play, and report half so vivid 
an experience. In the nature of the case, the 
auditory rhythms ‘are perhaps the most con- 
spicuous. The negro expresses his primitive feelings 


most readily in song and in pungently cadenced ° 


speech. His word is the dramatic word, the word in- 
tended primarily to be spoken. Often he lacks the 
faintest notion of how it is spelled or what it would 
look like in print. Created by the ear, it appeals to 
the ear. Musically it would have been only too 
easy to let “Porgy” descend to the level of a concert 
of spirituals. On the contrary, a rigidly dramatic 
economy has kept them in their place as startlingly 
vivid illustration of the action. 

Then, too, there are those non-tonal sounds— 
neither music nor speech—in which the negro de- 
lights, with which he reconciles himself to the 
drudgery of his life. The sing-song of peddler and 
vendor, the beating of carpets, the rat-tat-tat of 
mending and making—the pulse of life that pauses 
only in the fleeting moment of awe after death or 
in the suspected presence of fear or suspicion. 

st Fs 


Hardly less potent, less native are the visual 
rhythms of “Porgy.” Unfettered, unspoiled by 
tradition and self-consciousness, the negro uses his 
body like’ his voice as an agent of rhythmic expres- 
sion.’ This use of the plastic body is not limited to 
the dance. It finds outlet in the strut of parade, 
in the performance of daily tasks, in religious suppli- 
cation, or magic incantation. The negro prays with 
his muscles as well as with his voice—-the muscles of 
his face, of his arms, of his entire body, rocking and 
swaymg.to the rhythmic pattern established by the 
voice. ‘To these visual rhythms, which can be con- 
jured by the imagination from the printed page 
only in faint and wraith-like aspect, the theatre adds 
the rhythmic use of light, most subtly handled by 


Cleon Throckmorton, to denote the stalking tread 
of day and night, calm and storm. 

The conceptual rhythms of a play like “Porgy” are 
necessarily simple. ‘The relentless procession of life 
and death. The wheel that comes full circle. The 
futility of man in the grip of natural forcés. The 
pity and the terror of it all; and the glinting humor 
and the tender humanity that assuage. Simple in 
content, and simply, almost humbly, conveyed. 

I will cite only one of the many moments in the 
play when these several rhythms coincide and beat 
upon the emotions and the mind of the spectator 
more powerfully by their very combination than 
the arithmetical sum of their potencies would indi- 
cate. That moment is at the height of the hurri- 
cane when the denizens of Catfish Row are huddled 
in Serena’s room, chanting and praying for the de- 
livery of husbands, sons, and fathers storm-bound 
at sea. Only the moment of revelation in Werfel’s 
“Goat Song,” likewise an achievement of the Guild, 
compares with the terror summoned by the visual, 
auditory, and conceptual rhythms of the spirttuat, 
“Somebody Knockin’ at de Do’.” 

Only by an appreciation of the rhythmic assets of 
“Porgy” and the knowledge that the production was 
staged by Rouben Mamoulian, trained ig one of 
Stanislavsky’s Studios at the Moscow Art Theatre, 
can we understand how the Guild, comparatively 
inexperienced in the interpretation of folk drama, 
and this cast of negroes, most of them new to the 
stage, have been able to achieve such superb results. 
With nothing else in common, the Russian peasant 
and the negro possess the same mystical attitude to- 





Illustration, by Leon Underwood, for “John Paul Jones,” 
by Phillips Russell (Brentanos). 


ward the stark forces of life, death, and nature. 
Mamoulian knows his Russians. And using this link 
with his present wards, he has orchestrated “Porgy” 
with all the rhythmic skill ingrained at the Moscow 
Art Theatre. 

It is probably only accidental that “Porgy” is the 
third of four plays thus far considered in this series 
to be drawn from novel or short story. In the light 
of what I said last week about “The House of 
Women” and the dramatized novel, “Porgy” would 
appear to be one of those plays in which an artist 
did the dramatizing. It not only uses all the ma- 
terial of the novel but it heightens and tightens the 
motivation of the scenes and the characters of the 
novel. In still another respect, “Porgy” the play, is 
superior to “Porgy” the novel. That is in its unity 
of impression. I yield to no one in my admiration 
of DuBose Heyward’s exquisitely sympathetic and 
often poetic prose style. But in his descriptive and 
narrative passages, the point of view of the white 
man intrudes, while in the play the dialogue is sel f- 
sufficient and the negro holds the stage alone. 

“Tribute has been paid to the virtues of broad- 
casting from a rather unexpected quarter,” says a 
British journal. “It has generally been supposed 
that the extension of listening-in militated against 
the reading habit, but at the librarians’ meeting held 
recently it was stated that statistics showed the 
contrary. 

“Forty-five out of the eighty librarians who 
answered the questionnaire sent out by an official of 
the British Broadcasting Company reported a definite 
increase. in the issue of the books which had been 
the subject of educational talks over the radio,” 


The Stately Southerner 


(Continued from page 249) 


a panther’s. He carries himself erect, with the air of a 
man who thinks well of himself and does not care who 
knows it. . .. One of the seamen swabbing the decks calls 
to his companions in a low tone, and they pause to gaze over 
the rail with appreciation. There can be no doubt about 
the picture the young captain presents, brightly outlined 
against the dinginess of the wharf. Everywhere he is famed 
for the neatness, almost daintiness, of his dress. 

Now his foot strikes the gangway. A bos’n’s whistle 
pipes the side. “Boys,” some in whiskers, spring forward 
and form a rigid lane. Lieutenants respectfully move to 
the other side of the deck. The marine sentry, dressed. in 
British red instead of Continental green, stands at attention. 
All hands uncover. ... He salutes the quarterdeck, but 
according to an ancient tradition, ignores the “people.” . . - 
Once his cabin door closes behind him, officers relax a little, 
but the “people” resume their duties with a double busyness, 
for John Paul Jones is once more on board his ship. 


I would hazard a guess that Mr. Russell’s book 
was born in embryo as its author considered the 
material he had collected for his fine biography of 
Benjamin Franklin. As he strove with the earlier 
book there would doubtless be moments when his 
efforts would be met by some check or weariness, 
I could imagine him sitting back, idly speculating 
upon this. or that. Franklin’s first impression of 
Jones? His instant recognition of an unusual man, 
A clear view, unobscured by any shadow of envy 
or rivalry in preferment that had clouded the figure 
of the seaman in the country of his adoption. .. . 
Under his hand would be Franklin’s own impression 
of the man, placing the hero in the right perspective 
of his times. No fleeting glimpse of him either. 
Jones, as he came to present his credentials. Jones 
impatiently drumming his heels in the ante room, 
Jones, and his interminable demands for action; 
brave windy schemes. Jones, “a man of gallantry,” 
mincing in the salons. Jones, the sea tiger, making 
the Texel in a sinking British prize, his own ship 
foundered in the taking. . . . Who should know , 
John Paul the better. . . . The book under review 
could be so conceived. In any case Mr. Russell has 
nourished it finely and brought it forth. If there 
is little that was hitherto unknown between its pages, 
it has certainly the merit of a stylish presentment. 

- Benjamin Franklin, who was a canny judge of men, must 
have looked curiously at this self-assured young sea rover 
who had come to him with no introduction save that of a 


letter from the Marine Committee describing him as “an 
active and brave commander of our navy.” j 


Already wearied of the American adventurers, 
civil, naval, and military, who “when pickings at the 
ports dropped low . . . moved on to Paris and tried 
to borrow” from him, I could imagine that Frank- 
lin’s mood at the first interview would be anything 
but enthusiastic. “An active and brave commander 
of our navy” was certainly a credential. . . . But 
there would be schemes. Active commanders, as 
Franklin would know, are costly in the furnishing. 
. . . That woefully inadequate purse, . . . What 
could be done? A serious naval expedition was out 
of the question, . . . but this man looked as though 
he could bite, viciously. . . . Two letters are writ- 
ten before long. He introduces John Paul Jones 
to his good friend, the Countess d’Houdetot, with 
a letter which said: “When face to face to him 
neither man, nor, as far as I can learn, woman, can 
resist the strange magnetism of his presence, the in- 
describable charm of his manner.” ‘The other letter 
deserves a fuller quotation. 

We advise you (wrote Commissioners Franklin and 
Deane) [I wonder if they had previously led Lee to the 
court of Bacchus] after equipping the Ranger in the best 
manner you propose, that you proceed with her in the 
manner you shall judge best for distressing the enemies of 
the United States, by sea or otherwise, consistent with’ the 
laws of war and the terms of your commission. ... We 
rely on your ability, as well as your zeal, to serve the United 
States and therefore do not give you particular instructions 
as to your operations. 


In aught but dreams, did ever a naval captain re- 
ceive a freer hand. “.,.. in the manner you shall 
judge best for distressing the enemies . . . and 
therefore do not give you particular instructions as 
to your operations.” Critics would doubtless suggest § 
that this was the obvious way to be rid of an im- 
portunate client. Jones, fretting, and tiptoe to 
prove his captaincy, would be rather a pest in the 
anteroom. Franklin’s shrewd judgment, rarely .at 
fault, is justified. Jones sails, burns the shipping in- 
his old home port of Whitehaven and, returning to 
Brest after twenty-eight days, answers the hail. of 
the French Naval guardships,— 

The American Continental ship Ranger of eighteen guns, 
Captain Paul Jones. The prize is His Britannic Mafesty’s. 
late ship, the Drake of twenty guns. oa 
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What pardonable pride in that discrepant two! 
His first substantial victory. Almost, I can see 
Franklin rubbing his hands, “I knew that man,” 
would be his first comment. 

That Franklin’s first impression of Jones re- 
mained unimpaired in the passage of the years and 
under the many strains of importunity to support 
gallant, but windy, schemes for which the times 
were woefully unripe, is clearly manifest. Time 
and again, Jones’s demands upon the slender French 
Purse of the young United States had to be met by 
a refusal, but it was in no spirit of contempt for 
the “Stately Southerner’s” gallant proposals that the 
strings were tightly drawn. 


. You and Mr. Ross propose buying the Ariel... . 
We obtained her. Now you find her insufficient, and so on, 
plagued to death with the passions, vagaries, and ill humor 
and madness of other people. 

Poor Benjamin. But Jones, humble as he rarely shews 
himself, until his brave spirit had been sapped by the ‘ill- 
recompense of his adopted country, comes to heel at once, 
and indites a salving epistle that is strangely reminiscent 
of Robert Burns in his adversity. 


I think Mr. Phillips Russell makes over much of 
the incident in Tobago Harbor, the slaying of a 
mutinous seaman, that made John Paul mount and 
ride from the colony. “The spectre of the dead 
sailor lingered at his elbow.” Dramatic, but hardly 
believable even in the case of one given to brooding 
as John Paul was, as all seamen are in the course 
of a lonely life. Granted that, to a hyper-sensitive 
individual like the young Scottish shipmaster at the 
date, the whole affair would be fraught with sombre 
reckonings. The prime cause, an empty com- 
missariat. There would be talk of Mungo Maxwell’s 
death: that plaint had been investigated and dis- 
missed, . but the account had been twisted be- 
yond belief by wagging tongues at Whitehaven and 
on the Firth. (The mulatto carpenter had become 
his nephew whom he had destroyed in flames.) Bad 
enough, But there would be no such remorse as 
Mr. Russell maintains, remorse that “held with him 
through the years, that tinged his whole life with 
bitterness.” Sailormen are hardly made like that. 
Chagrin, there might be. Chagrin at provoking a 
situation that he could not control, at circumstance 
upon which he had to turn his back—and ride. 

His ingenuous statement to Franklin may be ac- 
cepted as the truth of the matter, for Jones, fanciful 
and broody, was no liar. It reads right. It is un- 
believable that a man of Jones’s proven bravery 
would draw sword and attack an unarmed man. 
That the master of a ship has the right to chastise an 
unruly seaman has warrant dating back to the 
medieval Réles d’Oléron. With a place in the ship, 
the fo’castle, to seek for sanctuary, an aggrieved 
seaman was enjoined to remain there until, as the 
Réle provided, “the wrath of the rector abated.” (I 
can recall an incident in my young sea days. My 
surprise at seeing the captain of my ship on a visit to 
a sick hand fumbling at the fo’castle baulk. Encum- 
bered by a medicine bottle, the Shipmaster’s Medical 
Guide, and a clinical thermometer, he paused to 
knock at the door. At the half-deck door, where 
we apprentices were berthed, there were no knocks. ) 

An interesting field for conjecture lies in the 
thought of how John Paul would have shaped him- 
self had he stood firm in his purpose to “thole his 
assize.” The Admiralty Commissioners would 
doubtless have cleared him of the charge or, at the 
most, have reduced it to manslaughter in self- 
defense. . . . And he would be heard of anon, prob- 
ably under “letters of Marque,” for despite his 
naive credo “I was formed for love and friendship 
and not to be a seaman or a soldier, to which I have 
sacrificed my natural inclination.” Jones was noth- 
ing if not a fighting seaman. 

“Nothing, if not a fighting seaman.” That re- 
quires qualification. The preceding paragraph is 
avowedly conjecture. Mr. Phillips Russell has de- 
lineated many parts in the actor. And what an 
actor, what a stage! Supremely loyal in himself, 
John Paul could draw no more than faltering sup- 
port from his ranking associates... . Even his 
cherished Simpson—and if a master seaman may not 
count upon his mate, the sea mounts one more peril 
——hauls west with the captured Drake under sait 
and ignores his captain’s signals: Landais fires into 
him when he is engaged in a death grapple with 
Serapis. There must have been some peculiar qual- 


ity in him that reft him of friendship on the sea. 
Among statesmen and administrators, he counted 
many loyal advocates. 


Hewes, Washington, Frank- 





lin, le Duc le Chartres, the Count de Segur. Have 
we one contemporary seaman who thought well of 
Jones the man? Praise of him, as fighting sea cap- 
tain, is ample from friend and enemy alike, but only 
Joshua Barney is mentioned as a sea friend. What 
was it? Vanity, unheartiness, megalomania, in all 
—a soul aloof? Mr. Phillips Russell has sifted evi- 
dence, and sifted it in a manner distinguished alike 
by shrewd judgment and restraint, but John Paul 
Jones is still unexplained. 

Leon Underwood’s linoleum cuts that illustrate 
the book are a sheer delight. They fit John Paul 
and the manner of his times. 





East of the Mediterranean 


ADVENTURES IN ARABIA. By W. B. Sea- 
BRooK. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1927. 


$3. 
’ Reviewed by H. G. Dwicut 

INCE questions have become the order of the 
S evening, here is one that might start a hare 

or two. Where is Arabia? At least one 
member of the company must be simple enough to 
confess that until Mr. Seabrook raised the question 
he had always taken the answer for granted. Arabia? 
Why that was the proud and secret peninsula of the 
Prophet, guarded by fiery seas, of which the un- 
believers who had seen more than the outer ram- 
parts could be counted on your fingers. True, there 
was a book of so-called Arabian Nights; but that 
was merely a bad translation from the French, of 
which the adjective was linguistic, not geographic. 
And, of course, there have been since the war a few 
American newspapermen, members of seagoing uni- 
versities, and other harmless trippers, who in the 
free and easy way of their kind gossip about Arabia, 
meaning no more than Jaffa, Haifa, and Beirut. 
But when a new book comes out with so exciting a 
title, only to put you off with Syria, Kerak, and Iraq, 
your first impulse is to imagine that some one has 
been setting springes to catch woodcocks. After 
which you begin to recollect that boundaries have 
lately been on the move. Is that the geography 
they teach now? Or is it one of our American 
simplifications, perhaps? ‘That No Man’s Land at 
the end of the \ Mediterranean has always been 
awkward to name. A Senator is as likely as not 
to call it Asia Minor. Since, therefore, the north- 
ern confines of Arabia are so much less definite 
than the Mason and Dixon Line, since Caliphs once 
ruled in Damascus and Baghdad, since most of the 
people who live there now speak dialects of Arabic 
(as do most of those who live in northern Africa! ), 
since a young man named Lawrence dreamed not 
so long ago an intoxicating dream, and since dull 
imperialisms are snows that vanish from the desert’s 
face, why not take the will for the deed and assume 
that the true frontiers of Arabia are set by Persian 
and Anatolian crags? 
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This theory grows more plausible as you turn Mr. 
Seabrook’s pages and encounter other American sim- 
plifications. As, for example, our old friend the 
Sheik. Now “Sheik,” as every schoolgirl knows, is 
a perfectly good American word, signifying a 
beautiful young man with varnished hair and pro- 
nounced Sheek—or more rarely and more elegantly, 
Shyke. For my own part, I am strongly in favor 
of cutting out the elegance (but not the varnish) 
and frankly spelling it Sheek. ‘That would leave 
the unvarnished Sheikh of the desert, meaning Elder 
or Chief and uttered with hawkings which are not 
for refined western palates, in the part of the world 
where he belongs. Mr. Seabrook, I presume, thought 
that too pedantic. Yet it is to be noted that he pre- 
fers Baghdad, with the local gargle in the middle 
of it, to our anglicized Bagdad. 

However, it is time to beware of the correspondent 
who justly complained the other day to The Satur- 
day Review of “the general untrustworthiness of 
book reviews in bringing a book to the particular 
people who might enjoy it,” and “in picking upon 
what is missing.” Let it, thercfore, be known 
without further delay that the particular people who 
will enjoy Mr. Seabrook’s book are those whom cities 
of steel oppress, for whom prairies are not wide 
enough, to whom there is magic in the very syllables 
of Damascus, who have something Elizabethan in 
their blood that is set tingling when comers from 
afar tell of “feudal castles built of lava rock, among 
the mountains on the edge of the great Arabian 
desert; of slaves with jeweled scimitars; falcons, 
hounds; white-veiled hareem beauties; horsemen 
with long, braided hair and flashing spears.” In 


fact there is something Elizabethan in the spirit of 
Mr. Seabrook’s account of these things. If Arabia 
is for him the place where Arabs pitch their tents, 
however far from Mecca} he is as honest about it 
as one of Hakluyt’s voyagers—and as eager for life 
rather than books. He went there, he tells us, “for 
no useful, moral, scholarly, political, humanitarian, 
or reasonable purpose whatsoever. I went for the 
joy of it, and because I believed I should love it.” 
He evidently did; for there is a gusto in his story, 
as in its accent of his own time and country, that 
makes it all his own. 
reviewer desires to pay him a humble compliment. 
That was not so easy as you might think, after 
Burton and Kinglake and Doughty and Lawrence 
and all the rest. But one thing about Mr. Seabrook 
is that he has an eye for a character and a situation. 
Witness Furja, the desert hussy, and Mara, the 
little Druse girl, and the tale of the dervish Daidan 
Helmy, and the one about Goren and his white mare, 
and “For the Eyes of Gutne.” For the Eyes of 
Gutne, indeed, many a poet, many a romancer, 
many a composer desperate for a libretto, would give 
the eyes of his head. 
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Another thing about Mr. Seabrook, a rarer one, is 
that for strange beliefs he has a sympathetic will to 
understand which good fundamentalists will deplore. 
It was partly for that reason, perhaps, and not 
merely for a chronological one, that he arranged his 
book as he did, in four unequal sections labelled 
“Among the Bedouins,” “Among the Druses,” 
“Among the Dervishes,” and “Among the Yezidees.” 
He has extremely interesting things to say, in a 
narrow compass but entirely at first hand, about the 
mysteries of the Druses, of two better-known sects 
of dervishes, and of the very little known “Devil 
Worshippers.” And who knows? It may be that 
the particular people who most enjoy the book will 
find nothing anticlimatic in the order of the sec- 
tions or in the piece of Kurdish jewelry with which 
the last one ends. 

As for the untrustworthy reviewer, he might if 
he happened to be in an exegetic mood find in a 
sentence of that last section a text for a homily: 
“During the three days we remained on Mount 
Lalesh among the Yezidees, I was not fortunate 
enough to gain the intimate friendship of Mir 
Said Beg, though we returned to his castle that after- 
noon and remained his guests.” But The Saturday 
Review’s just correspondent shall be spared that 
homily. It is true that three days are not many in 
which to form an intimate acquaintance, either 
with a man or with a place. Yet they may be quite 
enough to prove a traveler’s metal. At any rate 
what the untrustworthy reviewer likes best about 
“Adventures in Arabia” is something in the temper 
of the man who wrote it, irrespective of climaxes and 
what not. For Mr. Seabrook does not travel with his 
nose in the air or his eye on the publicity man. He 
does not brag or borrow or pose. He sets no springes 
to catch woodcocks. He walks on his own two feet. 
And he tells you, as simply as he knows how, what 
he himself saw and heard, on a journey which it 
must have cost him not a little trouble to make, 
among strangers who interested him enormously. 
Still, rather than a yezidi marriage belt, give me 
the Eyes of Gutne! 





What is said to be the rarest private library in the 
world on Alpine subjects, belonging to the Rev. W. 
A. Coolidge, an American, formerly a professor at 
Yale University, who died at Grindelwald a year 
ago, was bought recently by the Swiss Alpine Club. 


The books number more than 5,000 volumes, several: 


of them written by Mr. Coolidge, who lived in 
Switzerland for twenty years and climbed the highest 
mountains in Europe and the Alps. 
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Gazing Toward the Sky 


THE WORLD IN THE MAKING. By Count 
HERMANN KeyserinG. Translated by Maur- 
1cE SAMUEL. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Company. 1927. $2.50. 

Reviewed by RatpH Barton PERRy 
HE present volume follows the Gallic 
division im tres partibus, the title of the 
whole referring only to the third of its 

parts. ‘The opening part is “My Life and My 
Work, as J See Them.” The italics are not given 
in the original, but there is no injustice in introduc- 
ing them, since the author is not only acutely 
conscious of himself, but also approvingly conscious 
of the fact that he is acutely conscious of himself. 
Egoism, we are told, is nothing to be ashamed of, 
because every man is an integral part of mankind 
and cannot fail to represent and serve it in his very 
self-preoccupation. Here one’s doubts begin. For 
the argument works equally well the other way 
round. Interest yourself in other people or im- 
personal causes, and you cannot fail to represent and 
serve yourself. In other words, let other people 
write your biography, lest you stand in your own 
light, and obstruct your own view. However, Count 
Keyserling is a man vividly conscious of his mission 
to mankind, as a “practical reformer from the 
standpoint of the spirit,” or “an orchestral con- 
ductor of the spirit,” and believes that this mission 
can best be fulfilled by the cultivation and revela- 
tion of himself. Hence the “School of Wisdom” 
at Darmstadt, which is the instrument of his self- 
expression, and “the living centre of a new manner 
of life.” 

As the first part is a prospectus of Darmstadt, so 
the second part delicately conveys to American 
readers the desirability of endowing at Weimar an 
institution that shall perpetrate the influence of an- 
other organ of the spirit, namely Goethe. The 
sum suggested is one million marks. 
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And now for “The World in the Making.” 
History is spirit working itself out according to its 
own laws. The laws, unfortunately, are not 
stated. But there is at any given epoch, a collective 
psyche, or unconscious will, or spirit of the times,— 
and ideas have power only insofar as they “‘repre- 
sent” this spirit. Whether this “power” is the same 
as truth, is one of several things that are not wholly 
clear. At first it is contrasted with truth, later 
substituted for truth, and finally it is suggested that 
truth consists in a “concentric adjustment” to “the 
cosmic relation of things.” Every historic culture 
is a “spiritual organism,”—that is, it all hangs to- 
gether. But organisms die, and therefore every 
culture is doomed to disappear. In other words, 
since culture resembles living organisms in one re- 
spect, it must resemble them in other respects! The 
old European culture is already dead beyond recall. 
It has been killed by the ascendancy of the “intel- 
lect,” that is, by science and its technological appli- 
cations. The perfect embodiment of the spirit of 
the present age is the chauffeur; and the leaders of 
the age, are the “chieftains” whom the chauffeur- 
minded can understand and respect, namely, Lenin 
and Mussolini. But this is not yet a culture. The 
new culture is yet to come, and Count Keyserling 
does not venture to predict its attributes very 
specifically. 
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It will certainly be new. Beyond that it will be 
universalistic or “economic,” and, like all true 
cultures, it will be metaphysical. The present in- 
tensity of nationalistic sentiment presents no diffi- 
culty, because it can be interpreted (using the 
familiar Freudian logic) as “compensatory,” and 
hence as evidence of its opposite. The new culture 
will be European, it will transcend and synthesize, 
rather than repeat, the past; and it will take the 
form of an insight or wisdom, rather than a theory. 
Its advent can be hastened only by the efforts of 
individuals to solve their own personal problems. 
When a sufficiently large number have succeeded 
there will ensue a sort of pervasive crystallization 
of the whole mass. 

The author’s, closing injunction not to read his 
book “with a critical-reflective approach” comes too 
late. Before one reaches the end one will have 
found himself tortured by many doubts. The 
author himself has in his use of current ideas entirely 
succeeded in avoiding the “critical-reflective ap- 
proach.” Psychoanalysis, cosmic necessary, psycho- 
logical tests, eugenics,—they are all there, and they 


raise no doubts in Count Keyserling’s mind. He 
is fond of “polarities,” “tensions,” and “rhythms.” 
True to his own exaltation of wisdom above theory 
and argument, he resorts to intuitive obiter dicta for 
his premises, and dismisses the poor intellect when 
it does not submissively serve him. 

All of these criticisms do, in a sense, beg the 
question, and they no doubt betray the gross un- 
“wisdom” of the reviewer. The fact is that people 
do read Keyserling, in spite of the fact that his 
works are not only illogical (which perhaps com- 
mends them), but also exceedingly verbose and 
tedious. Somehow, to use the vernacular, he “gets 
away with it.” There is no doubt a widespread 
craving for a new gospel, and Americans, at least, 
are accustomed to look towards the East for their 
gospels. And Count Keyserling does manage some- 
how to create a feeling of expectancy as he gazes 
towards the sky; even though he has not as yet 
reported very much, others gaze with him. Further- 
more, and finally, even though one sees nothing, 
there is some virtue in gazing expectantly toward 


the sky. 
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Aboriginal Man 


PRIMITIVE MAN AS PHILOSOPHER. By 
Paut Rapin. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1927. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Mary Austin 
ITH the need that has come upon the 
Western world of revising all its con- 
cepts of man and his place in it, any book 
by Paul Radin brings a quickened anticipation of 
remedial aid. Among our anthropologists none has 
the material and the gift for displaying it closer 
at hand. Mr. Radin knows how to let the aborig- 
inal speak for himself but illuminated always by 
the proximity of the- highly sophisticated mind, so 
that the primitive appears always warmer, nearer to 
our time, and more accessible to our understanding. 
Dr. Radin begins his study of primitive man as 
philosopher by the frank admission of the general 
unfitness of the scholarly mind to deal with the life 
of sensation which makes up the outward character- 
istic of primitivé life. He is altogether aware of 
the difficulty arising out of the failure of the primi- 
tive to catch the drift of sophisticated inquiry and 
so make his answers a response to that unexpressed 
factor which plays so large a part in the exchanges 
of minds at similar levels of intellectual curiosity. 

His first three or four chapters are occupied with 

clearing up, so far as possible, the clouding of per- 

ception by these unappreciated differences of levels 
of approach. Nothing, for instance, could be more 
to the purpose than the author’s exposition of 
printive man’s notion of the respective parts played 
in man’s life and in the universe, by man, and by 
spirits or deities. Once and for all this book should 
controvert the notion, too long popular, of primitive 
man as rigid in the cast-iron clutch of the super- 
natural. Here he is shown surrounded by mysteries, 
some of which he uses and others he avoids, without 
ever slavishly succumbing to any, accepting all with 

a ruthless realism which is the fundamental fact of 

primitive life everywhere. The primitive philoso- 

pher may speculate much as to the nature of the 
mysteries with which he is surrounded; he may 
greatly fear them, but he does not at any time seek 
to avoid contact with their effects. It is with this 
primitive realism that Dr. Radin connects that other 
outstanding primitive characteristic, the utterly free 
scope for every conceivable outlet of personality: “No 
moral judgment is passed on any aspect of human 
personality as such.” And it is the absence of this, 
to us, indispensable moral judgment which permits 
the primitive practice of prestige-seeking which 
makes up the major satisfaction of primitive life. 
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One could wish that Dr, Radin had taken more 
space for the one universal corrective of primitive 
behavior, the sense of society. That Dr. Radin 


has taken the measure sensitively of the primitive 


feeling for the reality of society, a reality un- 
realizable by the sophisticated man with all his 
invented methods of escaping it, is evident through- 
out his book. But as this is usually the last key to 
the understanding of primitive life which comes 
into the hand of the inquirer, it would have been 
helpful to have it explained as Mr. Radin does 
explain the riot of individualism, or as he more 
exactly says, “personalism,” in primitive life. 

Of the fredom of thought in aboriginal society 


he says “it is not due to any secondary emancipa- 
tion from the shackles of traditional dogmatism, as 
among us. It is due to the recognition of per- 
sonality and the right of personality to expression.” 
And again “the life of thought does not tyrannize 
over even the most intellectual of primitive peoples 
as it does over some of the least intellectual among 
us.” 

The chapters on Right and Wrong and The 
Ideal Man are too closely woven to admit of trans- 
mission in a sentence or two. They should, how- 
ever, be read not only by the student of - ethical 
origins, but by the student of literature, for the 
ideas that lie at the root of tragedy, of story, plot, 
and the happy ending. What he has to say of the 
primitive idea of doom is indispensable to a true 
appreciation of the evolution of drama. All this 
leads on naturally to the display of primitive philoso- 
phy in excerpts from primitive literature, that is to 
say in proverbs, songs, stories, and poems. 

Paul Radin’s acquaintance with primitive litera- 
ture, and to an extent unusual among anthropolo- 
gists, with literary values, is comprehensive, though 
his illustrations are chiefly selected from Amerind 
and South Sea Island literatures. That they are 
almost all in poetic form is inevitable under the 
circumstance that little gets remembered in primitive 
society that is not cast in forms rhythmically 
rememberable. The one point at which Dr. Radin’s 
grasp on the subject slips, is in his failure to estimate 
the poetic element in primitive thought. 

es ss 


The first suspicion the reader has of this is his 
division of primitive men into two type groups, men 
of action and thinkers. Yet Dr. Radin, if his at- 
tention were called to it, would be the first to admit 
that the major activities of primitive life, even of 
food getting, are all bound up with what we call, 
in our kind of society, creative art. It is the artist 
man that Radin leaves out altogether, ‘This makes 
no difference in the matter of primitive philosophies, 
for the poet and painter have in every age the phil- 
osophy of that age. Such an omission does, how- 
ever, throw out of focus the whole history of the 
evolution of the intellectual life, and the mode by 
which it is expressed. With this omission of the 


‘artist-creator, it is inevitable that the chapter on 


Mysticism and Symbolism is the weakest in the book, 
the author, in fact, getting around it by stating that 
he thinks this element in primitive life has been 
overemphasized. It also follows from this point of 
view that the literary selections which illustrate that 
chapter are the least apt. The Hopi song, “Yellow 
Butterflies,” has about as much place in a collection 
designed to illustrate the symbolism and mysticism 
of the primitive mind as Browning’s “O, to be in 
England now that April’s there!” would have in 
an anthology of English mysticism, and at least two 
of the other lyrics are in the same case. The Pima 
songs are from a ceremonial sequence which is mysti- 
cal in its significance, but the songs are themselves 
as unillustrative of the character of that mysticism 
as the lyrics out of Handel’s Oratorio would be of 
the Christian doctrine of Salvation. They are, 
however, entitled to a place in any collection of 
primitive poetry on their poetic value alone. 
st Fs & 

The second half of the book is devoted to the 
explication of primitive man’s higher perceptions, of 
the nature of the universe, and of God. These 
chapters are particularly recommended to the intel- 
lectuals of our day, whose own notions of the be- 
ginnings of religion are clouded by the force of their 
own reactions against modern religious practice, and 
especially to those who wrote Outlines of religious 
belief and histories of religions. It is this second 
group of papers that more than anything else gives 
Dr. Radin’s point about the necessity of recasting 
our concepts of social origins, Nothing else written 
so clearly shows that our boasted modernity of 
thought is but the slow return of an ascending spiral 
which exceeds the primitive philosophical concept by 
little else than a terminology of world rather than 
tribal significance. Let the reader try for himself 
recasting the cosmogonies of the aboriginal world 
in the words of this hard won scientific terminology 
of ours, and he will not find it necessary to read the 
concluding chapter of “Primitive Man as Philoso- 
pher” to agree that its author has justified his 
original contention that there is need for revising 
our concepts of primitiveness, and for beginning 
with discarding the once popular notion that the 
mind of primitive man was ever inferior in quality 
or alien in character to the best minds of today. 
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Mail-Order Advertising 


PRINCIPLES OF SELLING BY MAIL. By 
James HAMILton Picken. New York: A. W. 
Shaw. 1927. $6. 

Reviewed by Harry SCHERMAN 

F recent years advertising has become con- 

scious of itself. This, of course, was 

inevitable. For, in spite of the newness of 
this special branch of writing, it is already a highly 
developed art. Most of it, as with any art, is banal 
and more often than not futile. But there is much 
advertising that even the most critical will recognize 
as creative work of the first order. Turn the pages 
of any magazine, and soon you will realize that 
some crafty creator has spread his honey on a certain 
page, you have dipped in far deeper than you in- 
tended, and emerged covered with the pollen he 
intended you to carry away. Moreover, you will 
only be aware of this process if you are watching 
for it. Part of the uniqueness of this art lies in the 
fact that it must perform its function upon the 
reader while he is more or less insensible of it. He 
must not be conscious of what is happening to him. 

The more he is aware of advertising as advertising, 

the less effective it becomes. Other forms of art 

appeal quite frankly for recognition of the pleasure 
they give and appreciation of exactly what they aim 
to do. Not this new art. And necessarily so. For 
in spite of the fact that the best of it is truly crea- 
tive, and upon contemplation gives the delight that 
every well-performed effort does, its real purpose is 
always primarily mercenary, and must, therefore, 
be disguised, 

In another interesting respect, too, advertising 
differs from other forms of writing: it cannot be 


content solely with the communication of an emo- 


tion or an idea; it must do that and more, it must 
initiate action. Of itself it must induce a simple, 
definite, and, frequently, an immediate act. How 
difficult this is only those appreciate who have 
learned by experience the deadweight of human 
inertia, So this writing calls for a special kind of 
ingenuity, almost a special type of mind, and cer- 
tainly at least a special training. Because it is so 
much art, there is a question whether adver- 
tising can taught by means of a book, any more 
than poetry or painting. One either has an aptitude 


for it, or one must take a long course of sprouts in 


it, as In any craft, to achieve proficiency and success. 


es SF 
Ne vertheless; there is a large body of experience 
useful for the beginner to know, if only to teach 
him what to avoid. This is particularly true of 
what is known as “mail order advertising,” which 


is concerned, not with the creation of good will or 
the inculcation of certain ideas in the public mind, 
but only with direct and actual selling of goods. 
This branch of ; 
uses statistics, and its costs and results are measurable 
with ‘curacy. It is this particular body of 
experic: that Professor Picken has attempted to 


idvertising works with averages, 


gather and analyze, and if he has not had “mail 
order” experience himself, he has certainly been an 
exhaustive and accurate investigator. Somewhat as 
in the 3 l-writing and short-story courses, he re- 
duces letter-writing and selling-by-mail to formulas. 
His rules and suggestions are practical, sensible, and 
pithy. He works them out for different types of 
letters t “Selling” letter, the “good-will” letter, 
the wplaint-adjustment” letter, the “collection 
lett PY. 

‘These analyses will at least prove valuable, as 
Mr. Picken suggests, in enabling business men to 
critic correct, and improve their own efforts, par- 


ticularly since he gives many illustrations of his 
by quoting actual letters, good and poor— 
good and poor according to the record of what they 
is the only criterion the mail 

‘The book includes also much 


, es 
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my ac, which 


order man! rnize 

sensibl » as to the technical and business side 
of m rder advertising as distinct from the pro- 
ducti' how to prepare mailings, how to 
app the factors that make letters succeed or fail 
in their ect, how to make tests, how to prepare 
lists, and so forth. ‘The author is inelined perhaps 
(it seems a tendency among instructors on commer- 
cial topics) to regard this field too much as a 
“scien It leads him occasionally into an excess, 
as when for instance he quotes (as of some value 


apparently) the method of one writer who judges 
whether or not his letter has a “break” in its interest, 
by watching the tension in his eye and ear muscles! 





There is, however, in this book, only a trace of this 
sort of Watson-gone-mad psychology. On the 
whole it is a meaty and instructive survey, which 
could be used with profit by most of the letter- 
writers whose efforts, when they are unsuccessful, 
are largely so because of lack of the experience 
which Mr. Picken outlines and analyzes. 


Assorted M arriages 


CASTE. By Cosmo HamiIxtTon. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1927. $2.50. 


OVER THE BOAT-SIDE. By MaruiLpe 
Erker. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
1927. $2.50. 


By Sysprt Norton (Mrs. 
1927. 


THE WINTHROPS. 
John Cournos). New York: Brentano’s. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by Lorine PRUETTE 

Author of “Saints in Ivory” 

WO of these three books begin with mar- 

riages, while Mr. Hamilton’s “Caste” is 

concerned almost entirely with the question 

of whether a wedding will come off or not. Al- 

most all kinds of marriages pass through these novels 

but there is not one in the procession which you 

would care to own. Which may mean that mar- 

riages are in a bad way in this twentieth century, 

or merely that the annals of a satisfactory one pro- 

vide little matter for the story teller. ‘These ex- 

positions of matrimonial relations may be roughly 

graded as romantic, mixed, and realistic, with the 

mixed one, which is Miss Eiker’s, easily the best 
of the three. 

The people of “Caste” belong to that impossible 
haut monde that maintains complete houses in half 
the cities in the world, talks of Society with a capi- 
tal S, and acts in a manner that has almost no rela- 
tion to the psychology of human beings. Mr. Ham- 
ilton has given us his own synopsis: “Max Lorben- 
stein fell in love with a beautiful and aristocratic 
American girl. He was a gentleman, but he was 
a Jew—and there, if you please, you have my story 
and its modern problem.” Doesn’t your blood sim- 
ply curdle? A gentleman, the great pianist of his 
age, the adored of women, the admired of men, the 
scion of a great house, but he was a Jew. That 
was all that was necessary to send Jean’s parents 
scurrying across the ocean to break off the engage- 
ment; it was all that was necessary to bring droves 
of reporters and photographers to the ship when they 
came back and to cause the house to be surrounded 
by another army of similar loathesome creatures. 
When father and mother also, and promptly, suc- 
cumbed to the young man’s spell Society rose as one 
body to prevent the dreadful deed. Although Jean 
was the daughter of the leader of New York So- 
ciety she would, by her marriage to the Jew, be- 
come a pariah, with all doors closed to her. “You 
don’t understand,” declares one of her advisers, 
“that by getting involved with this brilliant but im- 
possible young man you might as well hang your- 
self so far as society is concerned.” “But what,” 
Jean counters, “if I’ve decided to hang Society?” 
But this is treason, the sin against the Holy Ghost. 
“You can’t. As the daughter of Helen and Er- 
skine Farquhar, and the greatest heiress in the coun- 
try—I might almost say alive—you are dedicated to 
Society. It has the right to you.” 

It is difficult to get much excited over the ques- 
tion of doors in Society closing to Jean, particularly 
when she has apparently just as choice a position in 
the Society of London and Paris, where, Mr. Ham- 
ilton points out, American racial prejudices merely 
seem absurd. Societies also rise and bombard the 
young couple, who, instead of getting themselves 
married and the agony over, wait around to dis- 
cuss the matter. Finally, after Max spends some 
time “burning himself at the stake,” as his father 
puts it, he goes away so that Jean may be kept safe 
for Society. 

It is impossible to read the story of “Caste” with- 
out thinking of our own newspaper story not so 


long ago. Just so the newspap:r account might 


. have been developed into a novel, by some one who 


did not well understand the issues raised, It is 
also impossible not to think of “Abie’s Irish Rose,” 
but the conflict seems more reasonable in Miss 
Nichols’s milieu than in that of Mr. Hamilton. 
“Caste” moves along swiftly, it glitters with names 
of famous places, with money and all the appurte- 
nances of a tinsel world; as a story it doubtless has 
the justification of appealing to Mr. Hamilton’s nu- 
merous readers but as a serious study of a social prob- 
lem it has no justification whatever. 


New York: 


Not many women can have excellent and diverse 
reasons for marrying the same man twice. Eltin 
Henderson, in “Over the Boat-Side,” is able to do 
this very thing. So deft a second novel makes one 
wonder how one missed Miss Eiker’s first novel, 
“Mrs. Mason’s Daughters.” “Over the Boat-Side” 
has humor and at times a sly malice; it is gaily and 
triumphantly unmoral; it shows Cinderella in fairy 
shoes and Cinderella when she realizes that her 
shoes were not after all made of loveliness and 
beauty. Eltin’s double husband, Reverdy Smith, 
makes love so charmingly that from the first you 
suspect him of the capacities of a seducer. His own 
aptness at lovemaking betrays him into a situation 
that is nearly bigamy and the author makes such a 
situation entirely comprehensible. If any complaint 
is to be made it is that Eltin in the first of the book is 
a little too intelligent for a damsel of twenty-one, 
that her wealthy suitor is a little too faithful through 
the years, and that his sudden lustful explosion to- 
ward the end does not seem to suit the man. But 
Eltin as the “famous” playwright who cannot place 
her second play, submitting to the boosting and the 
boasting of her family and town, provides oppor- 
tunity for an engaging satire on success. The man 
whom Eltin might have loved does not quite come ° 
through, although the scene in which he tells Eltin 
that his wife may die, and the later one in which 
he says in a line that his wife has recovered, are 
handled with exactly the right touch of light re- 
straint. “Over the Boat-Side” is a novel of in- 
telligence. 

“The Winthrops,” by Sybil Norton, is advertised 
as worthy to stand beside “The Way of All Flesh.” 
If I had seen this first I should have been prejudiced 
by the audacity of the publishers; seeing it at the 
end I was puzzled by the wilfulness of a blurb that 
can do nothing but hurt the lesser half of the com- 
parison. Sybil Norton, who is the wife of John 
Cournos, has essayed the good woman theme, as 
others have done before her. Mrs. Winthrop is 
the dominating wife and mother who ruins every- 
one around her and proceeds ruthlessly on her way, 
secure that it is God’s way. But the cards are too 
well stacked: one daughter a suicide, one sister a 
cripple, husband dying of a broken heart, second 
daughter dead of a criminal operation, favorite son 
in prison for forgery—not even good women do 
as much harm as this. The only one who escapes 
is David, the poet son, and his young wife. In the 
treatment of this happy home Miss Norton is at her 
best, giving the suggestion that mild romances of 
the home and fireside really appeal to her more than 
the depiction of disagreeable persons like Mrs. 
Winthrop. One feels that she has been led out of 
her natural path by the desire to meet the style of 
the moment. ‘The book should be satire and it is 
not; it is as bald and mechanical as “This Free- 
dom,” where the author also stacked the cards to 
prove his thesis. Realism is attempted, but it is a 
spurious realism which consists in showing the dis- 
agreeable side of human nature; the characters are 
after all no more real than the impossible people in 
“Caste” and they are unfortunately less entertain- 
ing. 
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A Thorny Situation 


SILENT STORMS. By Ernest Poote. 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1927. 2.50. 


Reviewed by Ernest SUTHERLAND Bares 


New 


N American banker who has learned,’ too late, 
after the death of his first wife, that it 
was her mother with whom he was really 

in love,—too late because a not unnatural shame now 
prevents his doing anything about it; his second 
wife, a young French radical, one-third in love with 
him, two-thirds in love with his nephew of her own 
age; the first mother-in-law hovering in the otf- 
ing, resentful at both marriages, but still playing her 
cards well and in the end winning what is left of 
the game;—here, Henry James, you writer of 
books, is a subject made to your hand. It is not 
Henry James but Ernest Poole, however, who has 
undertaken to explicate this thorny situation, and 
the differences in result are notable. One feels, as 
one rarely does with James, that the author is labor- 
ing under difficulties; that he is not exactly to the 
matter born; that the situation is one which he has 
stumbled upon in life rather than devised out of his 
own maljgn imagination. It requires all of Mr. 
Poole’s adroitness to establish the situation in the 
first place, and considerable adroitness to keep his 
dramatis persone from escaping into freedom pre- 
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maturely, The minor characters remain shadowy; 
there is an environmental thinness in the book. On 
the other hand, there are rich compensations. Mr. 
Poole clings voraciously to the central theme of the 
banker and his French wife; worries it and shakes 
it, now from this side, now from that; draws out its 
international implications until the reader feels as 
if not merely the fate of Barry and Marie Madel- 
leine but that of France and America were at stake. 
And the very absence of Jamesian subtleties leaves 
these two central characters all the more true to 
normal human life. 

As one would expect from Mr, Poole, it is in its 
brcader significances that the book is at its best. 
The shifting sense of values that comes to his people 
as they move back and forth across the Atlantic is 
finely brought out. One catches the beauty of Marie 
Madeleine’s ineradicable devotion to her country, 
family, and church,—loyalties that America has 
missed. One catches also another kind of beauty, 
less traditional, in Barry’s fundamental decency and 
sportsmanship. It is a pleasure to associate with 
characters as really civilized as Mr. Poole’s. Where 
Elizabethan heroes in similar situations lived in an 
emotional cloud of rant and murder, the twentieth 
century banker sees facts as they are; Barry cannot 
talk as well as Romeo and Othello, but he has 
gained in wisdom through the intervening centuries; 
similarly Mr. Poole cannot talk as well as Shakes- 
peare but he undoubtedly has more sense. 

But if the storms in Mr. Poole’s book are rela- 
tively silent, they are sufficiently tempestuous for all 
that. The anguish and perplexities of the mutually 
uncomprehending modern male and female run 
like a leit-motif through the pages. The modern 
woman, unwilling to sacrifice herself, yet not strong 
enough to live her own life; the modern man, too 
weak either to escape from her or to dominate her: 
both are appealingly presented in Barry and Marie 
Madeleine—appealingly, and why not, since both 
are human—and since nine-tenths of Mr. Poole’s 
readers will belong to one class or the other? 


A Novelist Turned Hero 


ALAS, POOR YORICK! By Atrrep H. Bit. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1927. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Gorpon Hatt GeErou.p 


O write a history about Laurence Sterne 

that should quite do justice to the subject 

would require another Laurence Sterne, 
who seems unlikely in these days to appear. ‘The 
difficulty lies not in our ignorance of Sterne, but 
in our knowledge of him. He revealed himself 
so expansively in his own books, yet so subtly, that 
no one can hope to equal his performance. Yet Mr. 
Bill has come off very well in the three episodes 
through which he has chosen to picture Yorick to 
us. If he has not succeeded in giving us the man 
as he was, in all his complexity of strength and 
weakness, he has drawn a very appealing figure who 
is more like Sterne than most conceptions of him. 

As a story, the first episode of the book, “The 
Coxwold Comedy,” is unquestionably the best. Done 
in the spirit of comedy, as is right, the stirring events 
of a night of adventure keep the reader amused and 
nearly as bewildered as the bishop whose misfor- 
tune it was to measure his pomposity against Sterne’s 
wit. The Bishop of Sodor and Man and his Mr. 
Prorkley, the chaplain, are excellent satiric por- 
traits, while Kitty Fourmantelle is a very proper 
heroine for a piece of eighteenth century romance. 
Mr. Bill makes us feel her sprightly grace, which 
is a considerable achievement. ‘The second story 
in the book relates how Mr. Yorick intervened to 
save a high-born French girl from the plottings of 
an English villain in the service of the Young Pre- 
tender. The theme is a good one; but the action 
is somewhat confused and is developed on rather 
conventional lines. It is saved only by the figure 
of Charles Edward, whom custom cannot stale as 
a subject for fiction. In this episode, as in the final 
one, which records the death of Sterne, Mr. Bill has 
perhaps a little sentimentalized his central character, 
vet he will be forgiven by lovers of ‘Tristram 
Shandy,” who must recognize that the author of that 
great work was quite capable of seeing himself as a 
distressful creature, 

All in all, “Alas, Poor Yorick!” is an enter- 
taining book, and far sounder than most of the 
attempts to reincarnate figures of the past that have 
appeared of late. 
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The X in Oxfordshire 


F you had a map of the Cotswolds I could show 
you just where it is—one of these good old 
Bartholomew maps, 2 miles to the inch, sheet 

24, Oxfordshire. There where the map turns pink 
(which means you’re 800 feet up) and the Evenlode 
(which is not a mining stock but a twig of the 
Thames) swings round in a curve above Charlbury. 
The X in the word OXFORD (meaning the shire, 
not the town) spaced wide across the map, comes 
right on it; which is significant I dare say, because 
that is where X lives; the home of the Unknown 
Quantity. At least it seemed so that chill September 
sunset, though mind you I know as well as you do 
that we carry the Unknown Quantity with us and 
find it where we choose. But anyhow Mr. Bartholo- 
mew put the X of OXFORD just there on his map, 
and he never does anything random. There you will 
find it, Wychwood Forest, Its very name sounds 
just the way it looks at sunset. Etymology is always 
a chancy business: I dare say that wychwood has 
nothing to do with witches. My private guess is 
that the name suggested that the trees were bendy 
and flexible (as they spoke of wych-elms). But you 
wouldn’t have Skeat under your arm when you were 
going through Wychwood at dusk; not even Basil 
Blackwell, the Oxford bookseller, would expect that. 
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When hoak and hash bud together, said the old 
rustic in the train, there’s always a lot of water. 
When he was a boy, countrymen didn’t read, they 
didn’t get weather forecasts in the papers, they had 
to study the signs of nature. When the hoak and 
the hash came into bud at the same time, look out 
for a wet summer. Certainly they had it this year. 
The whole valley was under water. But it so hap- 
pened that the one day we had for the Cotswolds 
and the one morning we had for Oxford were per- 
fect. That was how I happened to see Wychwood 
again just in that slant of sunlight. 

There is something there that Mr. Bartholomew, 
the wise cartographer, did not attempt to put on the 
map, except in so far as he suggested it with his 
big X. And by happy coincidence it was the author 
of “Right Off the Map” who took us along the road 
that runs cautiously between X and zero (I mean 
the O on the map) and skirts the western bound of 
the forest, just where sunset strikes it. He is a very 
fast driver, he took us swiftly. I remembered 
stories of how, when he was an officer attached to 
Press Headquarters in France and assigned to take 
visiting journalists for a glimpse of desolation they 
sometimes innocently mentioned some place (men- 
tioned in dispatches) they would like to see. He 
always insisted on taking them there, no matter what 
packages were falling. ‘They had said, in their easy 
Fleet Street fashion, they would like to see so and so. 
So they should, and did. Fleet Street has a nose for 
news; it’s good sometimes for that sort of nose to 
get rubbed right into it. 

But there’s no analogy here; it was only sunset 
that was falling on Wychwood. Sunset besieged 
Wychwood, marched upon it in level attack, but did 
not get farin. We went fast, sitting against a flux 
of cool evening, but one could see something of 
what was there and what wasn’t. There did not 
seem to be much Now, or much you and me. A 
green Tiffany (as Herrick would say)—a green 
tiffany of light, a diaper of leaves and shadow, lit 
the outer works of that strong place. But bright- 
ness did not strike in, save along occasional alleys 
sliced and gilded into the dusk. Along those ways 
marched ruddy troops of afternoon, they slanted in 
in stout formation but they came not back. As 
H. M. T. likes to remind us, you don’t have to go 
to the Amazon to see a jungle. The volleys of light 
invaded, but they did not prevail. ‘The fluid tissue 
of leaves and spaces absorbed them, as the world’s 
great fund of silence swallows up the sparkling 
skirmish of our radio voices. It was like Graham 
McNamee meeting the Sphinx. 

The hoak and the hash—and the helm too, I dare 
say—kept their own counsel; they will bud together 
when they choose, insubordinate to meteorologist. 
But I like to remember that for a few minutes we 
skirted the edge of Wychwood in western lights, 


dipped into cool tunnels of forgotten things, identi- 
fied at least one fortress of the Unknown Quantity. 
Those who conclude prematurely that the Unknown 
Quantity has his back against the wall will sometimes 
revise their notion. It may be that he has a wall 
against his back. 
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How pleasant a backdrop was Wychwood for the 
lively spectacle of Oxford on a Saturday night. 
More and more, in Oxford, the Town begins to out- 
grow the Gown. Cornmarket Street on Saturday 
night is of a very changing savor. The odd thing, 
that I have not heard remarked, is that Oxford is 
growing to be a huge manufacturing city. The 
big motor works out at Cowley have strangely 
altered the balance of affairs. It would be quaint 
indeed if in the next fifty years Oxford should come 
to be the Detroit of Britain. It is far from im- 
possible. The simple industries of the Cooper’s 
marmalade and the Varsity basket-chair (designed 
to fall asleep in while trying to read Stubbs’s Con- 
stitutional History) are no longer her only hostages 
to traffic. In the center of a great factory town the 
colleges will shine like the pearl in the oyster shell. 
The scholar will still fish for his murex in those 
grots of stone, but he will also know how to convert 
it into muriatic acid. 

So one ponders on Saturday night in vacation, 
when the Town is at perigee—in search of dancing 
and cinema. Woolworth is established in Oxford, 
but I told you that before. Buol’s old restaurant is 
now called Stewart and has a soda fountain. The 
most atrocious pun in England (crede experto) 
exists on Cornmarket Street in the form of a con- 
fectionery and tea-shop called The Candied Friend. 
Even Logic Lane (do you know it?) has felt the 
new day. There is a sign: Motorists Are Requested 
Not To Park Cars in Logic Lane. There are traffic 
beacons on the High. When I tell you that the 
famous old rears at Merton have been torn down, 
you will know that we live now in a quite different 
era, 

Which I do not say in any regretful spirit. .Per- 
mute her as you will, she will keep her essence. 
Sunday mprning, in college gardens where sunny. 
air is indented by that familiar clash of bells and 
rooks, you lay away your toy paradoxes and are 
humbly attentive to her incomparable spell. In a 
bookshop window you learn that the Bishop of Ox- 
ford is now Thomas B. Strong, certainly the right 
name for a Bishop. The little Friends’ Meeting 
has moved, but a card says that Dr. H. T. Gillett 
will speak on the Epistle to the Romans, which is 
happily like old times. The Virginia creeper is 
turning Burgundy color in the garden quad, old 
Churchill is still on duty at the college lodge, and 
the women, as usual, are taking most of the Firsts 
in the English Literature school. ‘Thinking they 
might eventually turn out to be young Rosamond 
Lehmanns and Margaret Kennedies, I made a note 
of their names. Nomina Candidatorum qui termino 
Trinitatis ab examinatoribus in Literis Anglicis 
Honore Digni Sunt Habiti. . ..’Two men and three 
damsels got their First in that examination. I made 
a note of their names, and one was called Kathleen, 

There was time, before we flitted, for a ramble 
through Christ Church meadows. ‘There was the 
excellent old advertisement :— 


The Meadow Keepers and Constables are instructed to 
prevent the entrance into the meadow of all beggars, all 
persons in ragged or very dirty clothes, persons of improper 
character or who are not decent in appearance and behavior. 

To allow no handcarts, wheelbarrows, bath-chairs or 
perambulators (unless they have permission from the Very 
Reverend the Dean), to prevent flying kites, throwing stones, 
bowling hoops, shooting arrows, firing guns, catching 


birds. . eal 


Another visitor, not a tourist but evidently a 
stranger to the colleges (perhaps one of the motor 
manufacturers from Cowley) was studying this 
notice, and he looked humorously at me as he saw 
me stop also. ‘That’s got to be read carefully,” he 
said, “to find out whether we’ve got any right to 
be here.” 

CHRISTOPHER Morvey. 


oo 
‘ 


Gabriele Reuter, one of Germany’s w.iters of 
best sellers, has produced a melodramatic tale en- 
titled “Téchter (Berlin: Ullstein), a tale of two 
generations. The book has little value as literature, 
but it is interesting as reflecting the post-war mental 
attitudes of Germany. 
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Books of Special Interest 


The New Education 
ADVENTURING WITH TWELVE- 
YEAR-OLDS. By Leixa Srorr. Edited 
by CaRouine Pratr. New York: Green- 
berg. 1927. $2. 
Reviewed by Marion C. Dopp 


HIS is a simple but thoughtful little 

book upon an educational subject, but 
it does not fall into any ready-made cate- 
gory of such books; first, because of its 
unusual subject-matter, and second because 
of its method. The latter is one of ex- 
tremely simple narrative,—for the most part 
bare of educational theory, bare of deduc- 
tion, bare often of comments or analyses 
which one might like to have the writer 
make and yet which stand out very forcibly 
for themselves if one has read or thought 
at all upon the subject. This method has 
its own values, notably a sincerity and a 
lack of straining after any special effect 
that might be laid at the door of a desire 
to exploit the rather unusual material. The 
writer offers her experiences of a year’s 
work; you may make what you will of it. 
You may interpret it as you please since 
she does not defend herself; you may get 
® great deal of suggestion and enlighten- 
ment out of it, or you may tear it to pieces 
from the point of view of a supporter of 
an older and a quite different system. If 
you believe at all in the newer education 
you will find this not only an interesting but 
@ very valuable little document, a record 
‘to be added to the laboratory-books of those 
who are trying to make education more 
alive and dynamic, and who (some of us 
think) are well in spite of 
loop-holes of unfulfilment still quite visible 
here and there. 

The casual reader will be juster to the 
book if he provides himself with a back- 
ground for it by a careful reading of its 
preface or of some even more explicit state- 
ment of the principles of the so-called 
experimental which 
stimulating the 
education by reproducing for them the con- 
ditions ] 


succeeding so 


schools, believe in 


children’s own desire for 


under which we really learn for 


ourselves about life, so that they will learn 
by experiences from which deductions are 
made through minds awakened to a desire 
to satisfy their own intellectual curiosity— 
not passively, or even reluctantly, receiving 
information prepared and offered them by 
adults. The unadorned but eloquent ac- 
count of the response of these children, of 
the initiative which their genuine interest 
stimulates them to take in their own 
progress, of their share in the moulding of 
their own education, and the vividness and 
significance which it therefore has for them, 
seems to testify to the power inherent in 
this type of education if it is properly 
handled. Facts absorbed in this way really 
belong to one; they are not superficial 
appendages which may or may not “stick.” 

This group of children has been led 
along to the year’s work here recounted 
through several preparatory years of the 
same type, and reference is made to two 
other books (written by other teachers about 
this previous work) that would make an 
interesting approach to the reading of the 
present record. ‘Teachers wilk be especially 
interested in the correlation of certain sub- 
jects,—notably history and geography, 
which seem to grow along together in the 
children’s minds, each to enrich the other; 
and also in the adaptability for even a 
twelve-year-old of the use of independent 
research and the contribution of its results 
to the possessions of the whole class. 

Supporters of the older and more in- 
elastic education believe that in these schools 
the interest of the child is allowed to play 
too large a part in guiding his work, and 
also that order and discipline in the classes 
are usually lacking. It may prove interest- 
ing to read a few quotations bearing on 
these points and_ indicating how, in this 
group, both guidance and contro] were being 
supplied where necessary, although often the 
request for that guidance at special points 
came from the children themselves. For 
example: 

All the group agreed with me early in the 
in the form of their 
asked for a drill in 


were Ww eak 


They 


fall that they 


written English. 
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NOVEL 


E. M. FORSTER 


Author of “A Passage to India” 
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# “Few books 
about fiction 
have the wit 
or the subtlety 

: to get as far 
orgo as quick- 
lyas this one.” 
—VIRGINIA 
WOOLF, 

: N. Y. Herald 
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Tribune. 
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story? 


Harcourt, 
Brace & 
Company 


novel. 





How does a plot differ from a 
The king died, and then 
the queen died. 
The king died, and then the queen 
died of grief. There’s a plot. The 
definitions are Mr. Forster’s in this 
volume. 
pleasant colloquial flavor of this 
original book on the art of the 


That is a story. 


They give an idea of the 


$2.50 











spelling,- but I suggested instead regular practice 
in writing up history topics, science experiments, 
and original stories with subsequent study of 
misspelled words. 


Later there is a definite request for more 
instruction in grammar, and their methods 
of discovering its principles for themselves 
are described. As to mathematics: ‘Re- 
view tests in the four fundamental processes 
showed the group divided at the start into 
two main groups,” and the way in which 
each of these is carried on according to its 
ability is interesting. One child “asked for 
drill work in the tables to take home,” 
having found herself weak in multiplica- 
tion. Later “The girls said that they 
wanted more practice in fractions and stayed 
with me for help in that line. To put more 
reality into the problems I started them on 
calculations of the cost of the wood used 
in various toys that they were making;” 
and “interest in the home-work led at times 
to requests for extra periods in mathe- 
matics in order to find out how to do 
puzzling problems.” 

But interest alone is not considered 
enough in shaping the year’s outline. After 
some laboratory experiments in combining 
certain materials, when the boys began the 
year by renewing this work, the instructor 
felt that “they were getting no new expe- 
rience out of this,” and discussion was 
opened as to fresh lines of work. Also 
guidance must be not only ready at hand 
but not too easy of access: thus “When it 
came to soldering legs to his steam boiler, 
he was anxious for Mr. Paley to do the 
actual work, but the latter knew that Adam 
was capable of doing it alone, so gave no 
help, and he did a fine job.” 

Further, independence of action, thus 
stimulated, is not allowed to reach the point 
of distracting or retarding others. “In 
some work in rhythms one boy became self- 
conscious and was so foolish and disturbing 
that with Miss Pratt’s consent I suggested 
his dropping out of the class.” Later he 
“showed so much interest in the accounts 
of the new dances that I asked if he would 
like to go up and see them. He accepted 
eagerly, joined in everything without fur- 
ther ado, and soon was as enthusiastic about 
going to rhythms as anyone else.” At an- 
other point, to close these illustrations, two 
boys “fooled in the laboratory and were 
excluded for the rest of the week, together 
with Ben and Marshall. All four were dis- 
consolate.” 

Lastly, if we turn from these more nega- 
tive aspects to look for some positive re- 
sults of these methods, the deepest impression 
of the status of this group will perhaps be 
made by the samples of the children’s Eng- 
lish work, since it is of course here that they 
have had most direct access to self-ex- 
pression pure and simple, and over as wide 
a range of interests as they like. These 
stories or little essays,—historical, dramatic, 
fantastic, or merely directly descriptive— 
give speaking evidence of the live interest 
which the young writers have in life as a 
whole. Further, a sense of their growing 
control both of the materials of this life 
and of their own faculties and activities in 
regard to it, is keenly felt by the sensitive 
reader. And finally the account of the play 
upon the rather difficult and involved topic 
of a miner’s strike, written and staged by 
these children during many weeks of 
various kinds of earnest work and study, 
serves as an illustration of how all these 
intangible powers may be crystallized, and, 
focused upon a concrete activity, may step 
from the realm of the potential into the 
real,—a real mastery of environment. 


ee 


Clarice Tartufari, one of the best of the 
younger women novelists of Italy, has just 
written what critics say is perhaps the 
most felicitous of her tales. “La Nave degli 
Eroi (Foligno:Campitelli) is the story of a 
young schoolmistress which gains its effect 
from its reflection of the spirit of Italy in 
the war period. The war, indeed, is the 
fulcrum of the novel, though it is as 
background only that it is used. 

_>-: —_— 

German novelists are evidently frankiy 
turning to melodrama. Heinrich Mann’s 
last story, “Mutter Marie” (Vienna: Zsol- 
nay), is the story of a woman who, as a 
poor servant girl, bears an_ illegitimate 
child which first she intends to drown, and 
then abandons instead. The child is brought 
up by a wealthy couple, and when he comes 
to the marrying age falls in love with a 
poverty-stricken princess. The girl, how- 
ever, is pursued by a worthless old profiteer 
who has got his foster father into his 
toils. In the meanwhile the hero’s own 
mother has made a rich marriage, and has 
been left a wealthy widow. Her love for 
her son awakes and she sets out to recover 
him. The rest of the story is concerned 
with her renunciation and her solution of 
her son’s love affair. 











Plays for 
Three Players 


By CuarLes Rann KENNEDY 


tradition, 
manner and 


In the classical 
but 
presentation, each of these 
plays is an idea dramatized. 
~The Chastening,” “The Ad- 
miral,” and “The Saluta- 
tion” are fine and original 
additions to the drama as 
it is heard or read. 


new in 


Written for a distinguished 
cast — Charles Rann Ken- 
nedy, Edith Wynne Matthi- 
son, and Margaret Gage— 
these three plays have won 
both in 


a large audience 


this country and abroad. 


The book is $2.50 at all 
bookstores 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 
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The Classical Tradition 
in Poetry 
By GILBertT Murray 


Gilbert Murray, as the first in- 
cumbent of the Charies Eliot Norton 
Professorship of Poetry at Harvard 
University, delivered the substance 
of these chapters in the autumn of 
1926. Greeted with unusual enthusi- 
asm by the original audiences, they 
will now appeal to still wider circles 
for their depth of insight into the 
eternal beauty of poetry, the charm 
and mellowness of their literary 
style, and their solid contribution to 
our knowledge of the poet’s art. 
The book will take a high place 
among the many recent volumes of 
criticism in this field, $3.00 
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The Music-Makers 


A Novel of the 
New South 


Vivid, Sincere and 
Penetrating 


By 
MURRELL EDMUNDS 


Price $2.00 
At Booksellers, or Direct from 


HAROLD VINAL, Ltd. 
Publishers, 562 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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The Big Biography of the Autumn! 


Bismarch 


THE STORY OF A FIGHTER 


By EMIL LUDWIG 


Author of NAPOLEON 


Translated from the German by Eden and Cedar Paul 
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Extracts from Feature Reviews of the German Edition: - 
“There rises from its pages the noble fig- “After the hundreds of volumes of pious “Another remarkable contribution to the st 
ure of Otto von Bismarck the man and stupidity written about the Iron Chancellor, history of our times from the German angle Ny 
diplomat —sharply outlined, artistically Ludwig’s candid and straightforward biog- of vision.’””-—-The London Times. 3 
conceived, without sentimentality or empty raphy is a welcome relief. It is lucid, well- y 
patriotic phrases, overwhelming in its great- digested and extremely well written.” — “A chapter in world history, a monumen- ) 
ness.’’— New York Times Book Review. New York Herald Tribune “Books.” tal character study.” The Living Age. y 






661 pages. With 16 illustrations. Second printing before publication. $5.00 
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THE KINGDOM | THE LONE- 
OF BOOKS SOME ROAD 


By By Lucy Furman 
William Dana Orcutt A novel founded on the 
— sa intense friendship between 
: two Southern mountaineer 
companionable way the au- 


thor tells of further adven- pee Fe seg bee gs 
tures and reflections in his Pp § y 


; i tact with loveand ma- 
lifelong quest of the perfect intocon - 
book. With 92 Miwoustinne, turity. An Atlantic Monthly 


Second printing. $5.00 Press Publication. $2.00 
DOS ENO S ANS of ry PY ONS 


UP THE 
ALAS, POOR 
YEARS FROM YORICK! 


BLOOMSBURY By Alfred H. Bill 


By George Arliss The wit and genius of Lau- 
A world-famous actor’s own rence Sterne, “Parson Yor- 
account of his life and stage ick”, are here illustrated by 
work, a chronicle packed three episodes of gayety, in- 
with interest, humor and trigue and romantic comedy. 
anecdote, written in a style An Atlantic Monthly Press 


of unusual charm. With 16 Publication. $2.50 
illustrations. $4.00 
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A novel by the author of “The Broad Highway” 


THE 
QUEST OF 
YOUTH 


By 
JEFFERY FARNOL 


In this new romance Jeffery Farnol again revivifies for 
us England in the early nineteenth century, when bucks 
and dandies took a dilettante interest in bruisers, and 
footpads infested the highways and hedges. The hero, 
Sir Marmaduke Vane-Temperley, a weary man of the 
world, goes in search of his vanished youth and finds 
adventures a-plenty. $2.50 
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The Atlantic Monthly $10,000 Prize Novel 
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Recent Popular Novels 


MISS BROWN OF X. Y.0O. By 
E. Phillips Oppenheim. A bril- 
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the maximum of thrills. , Second 


nard Fay. A brilliant outline of 
printing. $2.00 


French literature since 1880. $2.00 


ae nie: A LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


/ Monthly Press Publication. $1.50 Publishers, Boston 
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These books are for sale at all Booksellers 
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THE SOWER OF THE WIND. 
By Richard Dehan. A haunting 
romance. Second printing. $2.50 
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x t Second printing. d 
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x “4 . By ce De- 
Col. P. T. Etherton. It will help 3 - - Ford. A romance of the North 
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Foreign Literature 


“p _ $9 
oetocracy 
NORWEGISCHE LITERATUR. By 

HERALD BEYER. Breslau: Ferdinand 

Hirt. 1927. 

Reviewed by ALLEN W. PoRTERFIELD 
HERE may be series of books other 
than the Jedermanns Buecherei, to 

which this volume belongs, that contain 
even more correlated information than is 
found in the volume before us, but if so, 
it has never been the writer’s fortune to 
find them. Literary historians such as Hen- 
rik jaeger, Carl Naerup, Krist:zn Elster, 
Francis Bull, and Frederik Paasche have all 
told the story of Norwegian literature, but 
Elster was the only one who could do it in 


two volumes while the others demanded 


four and even five. Beyer has covered the 
subject in 124 pages. He has left no major 
theme untouched from the time when Nor- 
wegian literature consisted of what the 


Vikings scratched on rocks to the present 
when, in his own language, “from the ex- 


treme North to the extreme South every 
valley kas its poet.” 

How did he do it? First by happy use 
of the outline method through which it 
becomes possible to give the history of even 
the world in one book; and then by such 
condensation as becomes possible where there 
is studied familiarity with the theme. Johan 
Bojer, for example, is disposed of in nine 
words; we are merely told that of the 

















An Inspiration i in a 


A WORKER IN SOULS 
es famous biog- 
full magnetism of the 
great evangelist in a 


life intense, sincere, 
ge 


contemporary narrators he is not the most 
significant but the best known outside of 
Norway. 

The book, however, is not excessively 
sketchy. Written for the reader who’ wishes 
to get his bearings, it leads up gradually to 
the age of Ludvig Holberg (1684-1754), 
whom the Danes now try to claim but of 
wkom Beyer says: “He never did take root 
in Denmark and was loved by but very few 
of them.” After Holberg, it is rather 
straight going: there was first the national 

awakening, then the period of Wergeland 
ond Welhaven, after whom came then and 
Bjérnson—and after them that mighty line 
now as familiar, in translation, to Broadway 
as to Karl Johan Gade in Oslo. 

Every page, every paragraph, of the 
book is interesting, but the sum-total of its 
interest lies in tke fact that it is a record 
of sincerity. That is the keynote to Nor- 
wegian literature. The Norwegian _his- 
torian, Ernst Sars, once coined the word 
“Poetocracy.” He claimed that it was the 
only term that fully expressed the strength 
and power of Norway’s writers. He _ be- 
lieved, and rightly so, that what Norway is 
she owgs to her poets, They knew what 
they wanted and meant what they said. 
That old franc tireur, Henrik Ibsen, was 
not trying to be jocose when he exclaimed 
“Be Yourself!” And he did this fully 
seventy years before that wholesome ad- 
monition became slang in the United States, 
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Professor Beyer has written a great little 
book. It contains the same type of appended 
illustrations that always go with the Jeder- 
mann series, 


A Prize Novel 


CENTRO DE LAS ALMAS. By Antonio 

PorRRAS. , 

Reviewed by WiLLtis KNAPP JONES 

Miami University 

HE Fastenrath Prize, awarded yearly 

by the Spanish Academy, while not the 
equivalent of the Pulitzer Prize of our 
country, is not to be despised, and certainly 
has never been refused. From its inception 
in 1909, it has been awarded to such people 
as Fernandez Shaw, Concha Espina, Ricardo 
Leon, Arturo Reyes, and F. Camba. 

In considering prize winners, Spanish 
literature is divided into five classifications 
—-poetry, novel, history, drama, and lite- 
rary criticism—and each year the prize is 
devoted to the best book submitted for con- 
sideration in one of the five classes. Hence, 
when the novel “Centro de las Almas,” 
by Antonio Porras Marquez, was awarded 
the two thousanc. pesetas prize it meant that, 
of the novels submitted to the Academy 
from among those published in Spain in the 
last five years, this was considered the best. 
As usual, the award turned attention to 
the winner and the books by Sr. Porras 
were promptly at a premium. Some of 
One, at least, 





them are being reprinted. 
the author wishes forgotten. 
Not for an American movie audience is 
Senor Porras’s prizewinning story, in which 
the hero is killed and the heroine takes the 
veil. The sense of dramatic foreboding, the 
heavy pall, is distinctly felt from the instant 
the story begins to grip the reader. The 
work is closely woven. Gonzalo Albar, 
an esthetic sort of person whom we see 
wrapped in an oriental gown leafing over 
richly bound books, is in love with Maria 
Luisa, future countess of Belazor. While 
hunting in the Sierra Morena he comes 
upon a bucolic scene where two youngsters, 
Luis and Aurora, daughter of a poor 
peasant, are diverting themselves. He wit- 
nesses the dawning of love and breaks in 
upon it when it threatens to become passion. 
Thenceforth he takes the youngsters under 
his protection. Learning that Aurora’s 
father is about to lose his farm, Gonzalo 
borrows 15,000 pesetas from  Peleche, 
the grasping newlyrich who is trying to 
drive the peasant from his rich farm, and 
outwits that money grubber by buying it, 
first planning to present it to Aurora. 
Manolito, Peleche’s son, is Gonzalo’s rival 
for Maria Luisa’s affection, and Peleche, 
with double reason to hate the dreamer, 
raises to 615,000 pesetas the note and 
threatens to ruin the young lover. He also 
sets Luis upon his benefactor, and Gonzalo 
is killed on a dark road. The end is gloomy 
desolation. Pan, the charming old friend 
of the hero, attempts to get revenge, but 
luck thwarts him and brings more tragedy. 
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“A dietines contribution to? i 
the knowledge of days that have 

It is a highly exciting book.” 
—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
Mlustrated. 
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: You are saying about marriage exactly 
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But the story is only part of the charm 
of the volume. Pictures of Andalusian life, 
the rodeo, the rural wédding, dances, typical 
characters, are portrayed with a sure touch, 
that one who wants to know about southern 
Spain cannot afford to miss. There is an 
unforgettable picture of the country by 
night, another of the mountains, and every- 
thing from the author’s touches of philoso- 
phy to the speech and action of the most 
minor character proves the deep-seated affec- 
tion Sr. Porras has for the region of his 
birth. 

Naturally the novel is not perfect. The 
weeping men and women—almost as many 
as in a Victorian novel—do not seem con- 
vincing and the villainy of Peleche strikes 
one as being a bit overdone; but the most 
obvious defect is the stylistic habit the 
author has of opening his chapters with 
conversations that do not set the stage, fail 
to acquaint the reader with what is hap- 
pening, and so leave him confused till part 
way through the chapter. This habit dulled 
part of the effect for at least one reader— 
especialiy for the first few chapters. 

But the merits far outweigh the defects. 
One realizes from reading the book, that 
here is an author worth watching. The 
other volumes in the cycle will be eagerly 


awaited. 
EE 


~ ° 
Foreign Notes 
HE second volume in the series, “Studien 
zur Geschichte der Wirtschaft und 
Geisteskultur,” has recently appeared from 
the house of Karl Curtius in Berlin. It is 
by Frau E. Déring-Hirsch, is entitled “Tod 
und Jenseits im Spatmittelalter,” and is a 
study of the medieval conception of death 
and futurity. In the violent age of which 
she writes, death lurked constantly around 
the corner; plague, public executions, in- 
cessant street brawls, and infant mortality 
made the prospect of a sudden end to life 
a matter of course, to be accepted without 
the shuddering horror with which a later 
age regards them. Frau Déring-Hirsch is 
largely concerned with the relation of the 
church to the deeds of violence and the dis- 
asters that too were accepted as unalterable 
acts of providence, and with the relating 
of them by the people to their attitude to- 
ward the future life. Her book contains 
much interesting material, 
Ss 
Readers of Norman Douglas who are 
familiar with Italian would doubtless de- 
rive entertainment from the amusing book, 
“Aria di Capri” (Naples: Casella), in which 
Edwin Cerio depicts the island and _ its 
society today. Signor Cerio has a lively 
pen, and he describes the celebrities of Capri 
in animated fashion, weaving into his nar- 
rative myth and local color. 
s&s sf 


The Orell Fiissli Verlag of Zurich has 
inaugurated a series of monographs on Swiss 
art with a handsome and able volume by 
Arnold Federmann on Johann Heinrich 
Fiissli, or, as he is better known to Anglo- 
Saxons, Fuseli. Herr Federmann enters 
upon a study of thig contemporary and 
friend of Blake whom, as the London 
Times Literary Supplement notes, Reynolds 
expected to become a second Raphael, and 
who wrote a defense of Rousseau which 
some mistook for the work of Smollett, 
both as painter and writer. Students of art 
will find much to interest them in his 


volume. 
se 


An unpublished notebook of Dostoievsky’s 
has recently come to light in Russia. The 
notebook was given by the novelist to the 
young wife of an officer of the marines 
who had left the army to devote himself to 
literature. It dates from 1860, ‘and among 
other reasons is interesting because it 
makes evident the fact that Dostoievsky 
instead of returning from his Siberian exile 
crushed in spirit came back more intellec- 


tually vigorous than he had ever been 
before. The notebook is now in the pcsses- 


sion of the Dostoievsky Museum in Moscow. 
5 J 

“La Fille d’Affaires” (Paris: Flamma- 
rion), by J. H. Rosny, sr., shows a French 
novelist concerned as are his fellows alt 
over the world with the young woman of 
today. His novel presents a vivid picture 
of one of the women who are the product 
of post-war France, and whose attitude 
and opportunities are so different from those 
of the preceding generation. 


st Ss 


The autobiography of the latz Clement 


Shorter is to be issued for private circu- 
lation only. The manuscript has been for 
some time in the hands of Dr. J. M. Bul- 
loch, and he is preparing a Memoir which 
will go out only to the more intimate ac- 
quaintances of the late editor of the 
Sphere. 
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She knew that— 


Lannie and Sistina had a se- 
cret that upset the Aquarium 
and worried Uncle Felix 


dreadfully ... 


She knew that— 


Fourchette had just one se- 
cret after another ... 
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She knew that— 


Honest Abe Blackbird had a 
wonderful secret that made 
him the most popular bird 
in Roslyn.. 


She knew that— 

the musical mouse had a secret that 
turned Mr. Mistletoe’s house 
topsy-turvy... 





She knew that— 


the penguins had the big- 
gest, funniest secret of all... 
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3 bees A Sect 


at all bookstores $2 


the biggest surprise of the year...a new book by the author of 
“Thunder on the Left” and “Where the Blue Begins”. . . it is 


a delightful addition to the immortal company of “Alice,” 
“Just So Stories” and “When We Were Very Young.” 


Doubleday, Page & Co. Garden City, N. Y- 
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vy Lester Cohen 
Author of SWEEPINGS 















WEEPINGS was the literary surprise of recent 
years. It was at once hailed an American mas- 
terpiece. It is still listed on best seller lists, (ninth 
large edition). 

Its successor, THE GREAT BEAR, is a diffcrent 
type of book but done with the same narrative 
power concentrated on a single, overwhelming 
personality. 

It is the portrait of an egotist; a conqueror in 
love and a conqueror in the never-ending battle 
of business. 

Huge of body, massive of will, gluttonous and 
bull-like in sensuality, he looms out of the book 
so powerfully, the reader almost shrinks before 
the weight and impact of the man. 







At all bookstores, $2.50 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, N.Y. &) 





Goop Books 








ALL THE OUTLINES IN ONE 
gm OUTLINE of 
MAN’S KNOWLEDGE 


By CLEMENT WOOD 





Here, in one splendidly com- 
plete volume, is the whole magnifi- 
cent romance of everything that 
human beings have done and 
learned and thought since the first 
man walked upon the earth five 
million years ago. From the cave- 
man to Lindbergh; from the Tower 
of Babel to the New York Sky- 
scraper; from the psalms of David 
to the Rhapsody in Blue; from 
the discovery of fire to the discovery 
of a million stars—every important 
fact of human achievement is told 
in all its fascinating wonder in this 


The Brilliant Story of Man’s 
Amazing AchievementsTold 
in Lively Narrative Form. 
HISTORY 
Ancient, Medieval, Modern, 
United States. 
SCIENCE 


Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, 
Astronomy, Geology, Biology, 
Psychology, Sociology, Philology. 


LITERATURE 


Egyptian, Oriental, Greek, Roman, 
European, English, American. 


ART 


Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, 
Dancing, Music. 


RELIGION 
Primitive, Oriental, Jewish, Chris 
tian, Mohammedan, Mormon, 
Rationalist. 

PHILOSOPHY 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Bacon, 
Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, 
Locke, Voltaire, Kant, Hegel, 
Schopenhauer, Comte, Spencer, 
Nietzsche, Bergson, Croce, Russell, 
James, Dewey, Ouspensky. 


728 pages, including 14 full-page 
illustrations and 3 double-page 
decorativemaps. Book is 942x612, 
bound in maroon cloth, titles 
stamped in gold. Chronology, 
Index, Reference Readings, etc. 


one great volume by a master-artist 


of words ° 


“Interesting,” “Challenging,” “Stimu- 


lating,” say eminent authorities. 


LEWIS COPELAND COMPANY 
119 West 57th Street New York 


Order now from 
your bookseller *5% 








On Self-Consciousness 


“NJ OW I must be original in a delici- 

ously nonsensical way,” says the 
would-be writer of so many books for 
children, and sets nervously to work. And 
nowhere does the unfortunate mixture of 
condescension and subservience that charac- 
terizes the adult manner towards children 
nowadays show more clearly than in the 
resultant books. Must we either patronize 
or flatter our own flesh-and-blood? It is 
all part, one must suppose, of our present 
painful consciousness of being on trial 
before the spirit of the age, with which, of 
course, youth is always in league. To be 
so on trial is no new thing, but our realiza- 
tion of it puts us almost ridiculously on the 
defensive. We are so self-conscious, to 
take a daily instance, that the eternal ques- 
tion of discipline becomes a trial not of the 
child but of the. parent’s success or failure 
as a modernist. In nine cases out of ten, 
when adult meets child, it is ourselves that 
we grownups have our eye on. It does 
seem that our approach to.children has us- 
ually very little to do with the child him- 
self—psychologists please pardon! Our 


nervous writer must first of all prove that 
she can be deliciously nonsensical. 

Such writers seem to think, first, that 
children are simple. Anyone who has lived 
in the house with any child might answer 
promptly, “About as simple as the universe.” 
Second, that children are, in their own 
barbed phrase, “dumb,” that their wits run 
on very few tracks, and stop at stations only 
when signaled violently by grown-ups. 
But is there any situation in any home that 
the child in that home does not grasp essen- 
tially with the directness of an unspoiled 
intelligence? Third, that all children are 
alike. Fold the paper carefully, cut out 
neatly, unfold, and in the resulting row of 
manikins you have your audience. Please 
one, please all. This last is certainly not 
a considered judgment, indeed, it is not a 
judgment at all because it is unconsidered. 
And it is unconsidered because the writer 
is not really concerned at the moment with 
children, except as in connections of the 
spirit of the age before whom the spirit of 
the writer quails, 


ee 


Lawrence of Arabia 


THE BOY’S LIFE OF COLONEL LAW- 
RENCE. By LoweLL Tuomas. New 
York. The Century Co. 1927. $2. 

Reviewed by BARTLET BREBNER 
O* the whole the boys get a better article 
rom Mr. Thomas than did their 
parents in “With Lawrence in Arabia.” 

This is because “Revolt in the Desert,” pub- 

lished in the interval, has enabled the author 

to add extensive and authoritative informa- 
tion to the scanty but rich stock which he 
spread out so thin before. Now, although 
the book is still padded with some Lowell 

Thomas, it is good padding and is not a 

bridge for gaps as in the Lawrence story. 

The thrilling yarn is here and it is carried 

along with a sweep and a rush. It is not quite 

what pacifists might prescribe for their chil- 
dren, but if they try to keep it from them 
it is certain that the youngsters will hide 
it under their mattresses just as their fathers 

did dime novels before them. 

For the benefit of those rare souls who 
have not heard of “T. E. Lawrence” (Mr. 
Thomas is the man who made Lawrence so 
legendary that he ironically uses the quota- 
tion marks around his signature) suffice it 
to say that he is a little over five feet three 
of blue-eyed blond archzxologist who in the 
last years of the war recreated from mu- 
utally hostile fragments a large portion of 
the Arab nation. By extraordinary and 
unorthodox strategy he helped the Arabs 
expel or neutralize their hated Turkish 
masters. This was an achievement highly 
congenial and profitable to them, and at the 
same time of the greatest service to the Brit- 
ish forces in Palestine and Syria. Think 
of Arabia and the Arabs and it becomes 
obvious that the leader in such a unique 
exploit must have had hair-raising adven- 
tures, Here they are, from dynamiting 
bridges to disguise as a woman inside the 
enemy lines. Mr. Thomas does not trouble 
boys with “why” and “why not,” but wisely 
concentrates on “how.” 

Probably most genuine living “lions” 
loath the records of their achievement. 
Lawrence certainly does and he used to 
entertain homicidal intentions towards the 
recorders. Mr. Thomas holds his readers 
to the very conclusion by giving the rumors 
as to Lawrence’s present retreat. The same 
readers will swell the army of admirers who 
keep kim there or will drive him to 
another. 





Religious Poems 


A CHILD’S THOUGHT OF GOD. Re- 
ligious Poems for Children. Compiled 
by Tuomas Curtis CLarK and EsTHER 
A. GILLEsPIE, Minton, Balch. 1927. 
$1.50. 

T does not seem that this book can make # 
place for itself among anthologies whose 
excellence justifies their existence. Such 
contrasts as Blake’s charming little poem, 
“The Lamb,” face to face with an 


anonymous ebulition of religious emotional- 
ism entitled “Not a Sparrow Falleth” are 
so glaring that even he who runs and reads 
will be astonished and grieved. 

An odd feature of the book is the pub- 
lishing of one-third of the selections as 
anonymous. The poem with which the vol- 
ume closes, for instance, is signed Anony- 
mous; we happen to know that its author 
is a Frenchman of no mean repute—one 
Victor Hugo by name. The question arises 
as to whether a little more studious effort 
on the part of the editors might not result 
in the discovery of a larger number of 
authors. 

Good, bad, and indifferent from the new 
and the old have been thrown together in 
a formless hodge-podge,—a confusion from 
which we devoutly hope that the younger 
generation may not derive their thoughts of 
God. 





American Annals 
THE BOOK OF THE COLONIES. By 
ExstE SINGMASTER. New York: George 
H. Doran Co. 1927. $2. 
Reviewed by ALLAN NEVINS 

ISS SINGMASTER has written a book 

on the thirteen colonies for children on 

much the plan of Henry Cabot Lodge’s 
“Short History of the English Colonies” for 
adults. That is, she takes up each colony indi- 
vidually, in chronological order; beginning 
with Virginia and closing with Georgia. 
Partly because of this plan, and partly be- 
cause she presents a great deal of fact ma- 
terial in brief compass, the volume is a 
little more schoolbookish than most works 
for youngsters of ten or twelve. But her 
narratives are clear, they are accurate, and 
the fact that they are genuine and con- 
sistently instructive will commend them to 
many parents. The book should be espe- 
cially valuable for school libraries. There 
are more than a dozen well-selectetl illustra- 
tions, while a happy feature is a list, after 


each chapter, of good works of historical , 


fiction bearing upon the colony just treated. 


Suggestions 


HERE is a real need in the public- 

schools for better geographical material, 
especially geographical text-books that do 
not deal so exclusively with industrial and 
economic aspects. Also for a good many less 
stories with palty pictures. Efforts to inter- 
est the flapper in General Grant are defeated 
at the outset by too grim a daguerrotype of 
the general. 





se 

Let parents have stimulating books on 
the home-table, not children’s books but 
grown-up books of a lively nature, pre- 
ferably with pictures, on anthropology, 
archaeology, decoration, or what you will. 
These the children may not use straight off, 
since a child’s immediate interest is not to 
be counted on. But if signposts pretty well 
covering the cultural landscape are handy, 
the child may take any turning at will under 
wise guidance. 

(See page 256) 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. , “4 volume of humor and adventure—a pure de- 
light from cover to cover.” 


Art Biography 
Trees ar Nicur. By Art Young. Boni & Tue Memoirs oF THE MargQuise DE KerouBec By H. M. TOMLINSON 











Liveright. $3. Washburn. $2.50 net. 
y P ae e » aon ‘ > ome » — “ . i 
a sa ——- pay gy By Tue CorresPONDENCE OF KING GEORGE THE 
An 2 or 2st, " 2 , » ¢ = 4° } »: . r “ . ’ 2 is . 
camer te fone Ci <a a Tuirp. Edited by Sir John Fortescue. Vols. It was in an essay of Morley’s that I first learned of the existence of 
MP OWARDS HRIST. y owar “mills a _ . F ae ° : . 
Chandler Bellies, Sediaen. te. I and IH. Macmillan. $8 each. ‘The Sea and the Jungle.’ His enthusiasm for the prose of its author 
Tue Rempranpt Drawincs anv ETCHINGS. — yarn — Jakob de Haas. Bren- piqued my curiosity. I found not only a beautiful prose style, but pro- 
E . . a, a a 4 anos. 2 vols. Io. ° . ° 3 
T ” 7 e ag cs manent Ene. Tue §S s L By Eli found observation of the human scene, etched sometimes against a back- 
HE ¢ > oF Arcuirecture. By Matlack HE SEVEN STRINGS OF THE Lyre. y Eliza- , . ° eee , 
‘ omes 2 ; ; . s -mac 
> cs Aa lg ayy eth W. Schnee, Ueeghen Millie. ground of nature, sometimes against that of the complexities of man-made 
Tue Ruiwep Aspeys or Great Britain. By $4. conditions.”—Jacksonville Daily Journal. 
Ralph Adams Cram. Marshall Jones. $5 NAPOLEON AND His WomMEN FRiENnpDs y Ge 
+ Marshall J] - $5. NAPOLEON AND His WomEN Frienps. By Ger- és ° . 
iss One of the finest books of travel ever written. Full of atmosphere— 


trude Aretz. Lippincott. $5. 


Belles Lettres Cuarces Darwin... By Henshaw Ward. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $5. 


. EXPERIENCES OF A LITERARY MAN. = Tue Women Lincotn Loven. By William E. THE SEA AND THE JUNGLE 


written in a style to make other writers envious.’—The Bookman. 


By STEPHEN Gwynn. Holt. 1927. Barton. Bobbs-Merrill. $5. 

$3.50. Daviv Livincstone. By Charles J. Finger. : 

Mr. Gwynn is a Anglo-Irishman, with Doubleday, Page. $2 net. $2.50 
plenty of Celtic blood however, a descendent Biocrapuy. By James C. Johnston. Century. 
of Brian Boru, and the son of a professor $2.50. 
in the Divinity School in Dublin. He went GENTLEMAN JouHNNY Burcoryne. By F. J. 
to Oxford, taught for some years in various Hudleston. Bobbs-Merrill. $5. Mhiv 
English schools, and then settled in London REMINISCENCE OF AN Ex-Derective. By LES; 
as a free lance writer, moderately successful Francis Carlin. Doran. $5 net. YEG: 
and prolific. He knew most people worth Rospert Frost. By Gorham B. Munson. Doran. iy Ag 
knowing in both capitals. In 1903-4 he $2. 
moved back to Ireland and made entry into Francis THompson. By R. L. Mégroz. Scrib- 
Irish politics. The book ends with his elec- ners. $3.50. 


“Sister.” By Helen Dore Boylston. Wash- 


tion to Parliament in 1906. It is an enter- 
burn. $2 net. 


taining memoir, and presumably there is 
another volume to come. St. Francis oF Assisi. By Gilbert K. Chester- “Under his pen the jungle becomes a reality.” 
ton. Doran. $2.50 net. 


THE GORGON’S HEAD AND OTHER War Birvs. Anonymous. Doran. $2 net. 


LITERARY PIECES. By Sir James Frecp-MarsHat S81r Henry Witson: His Life By PRINCE WILLIAM of SWEDEN 







































































repiens Fraser. Macmillan. a el and Diaries. By Sir C. E. Callwell. Scrib- 
$5.50. ners. 2 vols. és ° ° . . , . 
These “Pieces” are occasional diversions = Tales of the African jungle. Rip-roaring tales of the author’s experiences 
f Sir J Fraser’s absorption in hi a ky Siw the primitives. Thrilling, daring narratives full of romance and 
rom Sir James Fraser’s absorption in his Gordon Anderson. Century. $2.50. among Pp s. g) . 
great subject. Only two of them have Tus Pourasrr or a Bawxen: Jomes Stillmen. adventure, full of the fierce struggle for existence almost too blood- 
anything to do with anthropology, one the By dnna Robeson Burr. Duffield. $5 net. curdling to be real, but none the less chapters out of the “Student Prince’s” 
article a Fison and Howitt, the other an Tompstone. By Walter Noble Burns. Double- . own life. 
address, in French, to the Sorbonne. ‘The day, Page. $2.50 net. 
Gorgon’s Head,” and the Series of sequels ArconautT Tares. By Edmund Wells. Hitch- 
to the De Coverley papers are jeux d’esprit, cock. $3.50. 
not very successful. Sir James’s hand is a Tue Reicgn or Rasputin. By M. V. Rod- 
little heavy for such play. Indeed the sianko. Stokes. $4. : $2.50 
volume is only notable for the side lights it Tae Lerrers or Bauperaine. Translated by 
throws on a more than notable man. Arthur Symons. A. & C. Boni. $4. 
Sir James was a pupil of Robertson Smith, Suussces. te Bal Soke : ’ ial 

‘ _— 318) ; i ig. Little, Brown. 2 
whe was a pupil of Tylor. Anthropoligists $5 net. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
of importance are numerous now, but this An AMERICAN Lapy 1n Paris. 1828-1829. The 
dynasty comes down through the center Diary of Mrs. John Mays. Edited by Mary 
of the subject on its interpretive side. If Mayo Grenshaw. Houghton Mifflin. $5. : 
one has never read any anthropology, if Louis XVIII. By J. Lucas Dubreton. Putnam. 

4 % = e 
he suddenly discovers it and takes it hard $3.50. COBB CARRS CARBS CARRS KK CS BIS SUSIE \ 
for a while, the world will never look quite Genius anp Cuaracrer. By Emil Ludwig. : , 
the same to him again. There are many of Translated by Kenneth Burke. Harcourt, | 
us now in middle life who have been Brace. $3.50. B O RZOI B k 
through this experience and recognize it as SixTEEN To Forty. By “Marna.” Appleton. Important OOKS | 
one of the chief events in our intellectual 2.50. 
careers. It is because one feels an honest LeTTeERs AND MEMoIRS OF THE PRINCE DE 
reverence and personal gratitude to one of Licne. Brentanos. $4. ~ 
the greatest of anthropologists that these “My Dear Girt.” By James M. Stifler. GEORGE W. BELLOWS: 
“Pieces” are interesting. Doran. $3.50. 

Tue’ Revertes . Sovirary. By Jean 
A Hisrony or Evouis Lirenarune. By Emile "gues Ronsreau, Beene Sy HIS LITHOGRAPHS | 
seen ene neni an Hush, SOUTHERN Exposure. By Peter Mitchel Wil- With an Introduction by Thomas Beer | 
— New anp Orv. By Aldous Huxley. son. University of North Carolina Press. hie ; P 4) 
' co ” ‘a Se J. Weick Benito Mussotint THE Man. By Jeanne Bor- All of the 195 lithographs, constituting, as M rs Beer | 
- sITERARY ISTORY OF OME. VY Jo rign . as a _ e e . . 
Duff. Scribners. $2.75. a ee ee says in his long biographical and critical introduc- |\~ 
ia s . : OtrverR CROMWELL. By John Drinkwater. i , 6D: A : ” $15 00 
Homer. By Alan Mulgar. Longmans, Green. Doran. $2.50 tion, Bellows’s Biography of merica. Sidi r; 
$2.96 $2.50. j 
is R i ; Tue Letrers of Vincent VAN Gocu. Hough- 
ARCHY AND MEHITABEL. y aon wmiarquis. ton Mifflin. $20. 
Doubleday, Page. 2 it Rook | THE GATEWAY TO LIFE |! 
4 N Se E. M. Porst Goetue. By J. G. Robertson. Dutton. $2.50. y 
ASPECTS OF THE NOVEL. »y ++ iWhe orster. a a ' 2 E an - 
Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. —- a By R. Macaair Wilson. By Frank Thiess 
° ° 1 incott. ° 
Tasre TaLx or Joun SELpEN. Edited by Sir m — : = Translated by H. T. Lowe-Porter ¢ 
Frederich Polleck. Selden Society Kino Epwarp VII. 1901-1910. By Sir Sidney % 
ree ° Society Pri : ‘~ a 
An Essay on Conversation. By Henry W. ce ng ge les F, Dole. Dut One of the most important novels of the New Eu- 
q 7 ; MY IGHTY EARS. y artes . ole. ut- ° ° “aa . . 
Taft. Macmillan. sos dae << = rope, depicting the spiritual strivings of youth to 
P mpices. Sixth Series. By H. L. Mencken. z ; ; . ° re 
ia | me" Lape, Journatism, anp Pouitics. By J. A. orientate itself amid the shifting values of the mod- | 
Henry Tuoreav: Tue Cosmic YanKer. By J. Spender. — 2 vols. ae ’ : ern world. $3.00 
Brooks Atkinson. Knopf. $2.50. "= By = Purington Rollins. New York: 
Tue Keepinc or CuristTMas AT BrAceBRIDGE Ee 
Hart. By Washington Irving. Dutton. $2. \o NEGRO DRAWINGS THE MIRACLE BOY aN 
Over Vitracs. By Mary Russell Mitford. Dut- D By Miguel Covarrubias By Louis Golding 
ton. $2. rama : ; ' A peasant lad works miracles to 
Tue Kwowrence oF Enoiisn. By George Pre-ResroraTion STAGE Srupies. By William Fifty-seven drawings, eight in gain his sweetheart. To destroy 
Philip Krapp. Holt. C. Lawrence. WHarvard University Press. $5. color, presenting American Negro him an Austrian nobleman plays 
Happiness. By William Lyon Phelps. Dutton. Satome. By Oscar Wilde. Ilustrated by John life with gusto and insight. the Holy Ghost. So runs this ’; 
$ “ieee 2 7 bizarre legend of a_ twentieth- 
b Vassos. Dutton. $3.50. $7.50 . Chris $2.50 
Oxrorp Reavixc Courses. The Essay. By M. ALEXANDER Dumas, Fits, Dramatist. By H. oy — F “ 
Edward Speare. Oxford. $1. wy k University Press. 
Cinthia tes wie eo ease a WUTHERING HENRY THOREAU 
en = = e L NG. ne . . 
C. Valentine. Oxford. $1. P d a ‘ : HEIGHTS THE COSMIC YANKEE 
Tun Sees a Prays or Necro Lire. Selected and edited by y 
ree a dane NGLIS N. oY Alain Locke and Montgomery Gregory. By Emily Bronté By J. Brooks Atkinson 
Watvex. By Henry David Thoreau. Hough- cig on nitved With an Introduction by Valen- An_ informally candid portrait, ’ 
ton Mifflin. $8. Eicut EUROPEAN Paave. Selected by Winifre tine Dobrée faithful to both’ the Yankee and 
toe, See Fenn: Sy Bale Sie ee In the Borzoi Classics. $4.00 the Cosmic Citizen. $2.50 
Jordan. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. Him. By E. E. Cummings. Boni & Liveright. ; 
Are Tuey THe Same aT Home. By Beverley $2.50. - - vy 
Nichols. Doran. $2.50. : [ 
Casrces 1N Spain. By Jokn Galsworthy. Scrib- ° 
ners. $2. Econom«s : ~ ; 
Lay Sermons. By Margot Asquith. Doran. Taxation. By Harry J. Loman. Appleton. Alfred A. Knopf Publisher, WN. ¥. 
$2.50 net. rag , 
Literary Aims AnD Art.. By Harrison R. aoe : 
Sreeves. Silver, Burdett. $1.88. Tue Economics oF Lire Insurance. By 
Tur PHENOMENON OF SHERWOOD ANDERSON. By Solomon S. Huebner. Appleton. $2.50. Ve De In Canada, from The Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd., St. Martin’s House, Toronto 4 & 
N. Bryllion Fagin. Baltimore: Rossi Bryn. (Continued on next page) 
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Just ‘Published 


OUR TIMES 


x * 


AMERICA 
FINDING 
HERSELF 


by 


Mark Sullivan 


VIVID and fascinating picture of 
America from about 1904 to 1908, 
complete in itself and continuing the 
series started in “The Turn of the Cen- 
tury”. With two hundred and four 
contemporary sketches, cartoons and 


photogra phs. 


At all bookstores $5.00 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 











CRO’ 


A Character Study 
by Se eee ee cee 
JOHN DRINKWATER 


stones which are all that 
remain of Cromwell's 
England, the fig- 
ure of the stormy 
-Roundhead arises 
“with ruthless pow- 
er, displayed in 
“every line. John 
. Drinkwater shows 
my him as a ruler of 
England as dramatic as 
Richard I or Elizabeth. 


Frontispiece. $2.50 _ 
‘DORAN BOOKS » 


AY illuminating study of 
one of the most pic- 
turesque and vio- 
lent figures in 
English history, 
presented with all 
the vigor which 
made this famous 
writer's Abraham 
Lincoln and Byron 
live again. Out of the 
dusty records and mouldy 

























60,000 readers discover 
a great novelist 


C. E. MONTAGUE 


After 15 years, C. E. Montague 
comes into his own with this 
magnificent novel.“Heis of the 
company of Shaw and Anatole 
France,” says the N. Y. Times, 


RIGHT OFF 
THE MAP 


60,000 sold | 
$2.50 Doubleday, Page & Co. 














The New Books 


Economics 
(Continued from preceding page) 
Business Cycies. By Wesley C. Mitchell. New 
York: National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. 
Inpustry’s Cominc or Ace. By Rexford Guy 
Tugwell. Harcourt, Brace. $2. 


Education 


Heatu Reapincs in THE LITERATURE OF ENG- 
LAND. Selected and edited by Tom Peete 
Cross and Clement Tyson Goode. Heath. $4. 

RupiMEeNTs oF Economics. By William W. 
Hewett. Crowell. $1.75 net. 

Tue STANDARDIZATION oF Error. By Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson. Norton. $2. 

Century READINGS IN THE AMERICAN SuHorT 
Story. Edited by Fred Lewis Pattee. Cen- 
tury. $3.50. 

Hisrory oF Girarp Correce. By Cheesman A. 
Herrick. Philadelphia: Girard College. $2. 

Tue Boarpv oF Epvucarion. By Sir Lewis 
Amherst Selby-Bigge. Putnam. $2. 

Everypay Prop_ems oF THE Everypay CuILp. 
By Douglas A. Thorn. Appleton. $2.50. 

La Snow Basy. By Marie Ahnighito Peary 
Stafford. Stokes. $1.50. 

Tue Junior Cotrece. Edited by William M. 
Proctor. Stanford University Press. }$2.<0. 
Cottece—Wuar’s THe Use? By Herbers E. 

Hawkes. Doubleday, Page. $2 net. 


Fiction 
HERE WE RIDE, By. ANTHONY BERT- 

RAM. Doran. 1927. $2.50. 

Mr. Bertram’s second novel is rather more 
than promising. His talent is, indeed, often 
surprisingly mature and strong in so young 
a writer. Asa result there is sometimes al- 
most an overabundance of effective things 
in this story of a London boarding house. 
About the figure of a little milliner he 
assembles an extraordinary crew of modern- 
ized Dickensian caricatures,—a sentimental 
streetwalker, a retired lady acrobat, a 
plumber who has failed to make a success 
at his trade, several decayed gentlemen, 
and a landlady with a secret sorrow. That 
Mr. Bertram makes most of them credible 
and even affecting at moments is his 
triumph, while the /armoyant tendency, the 
bursts of verbal tears, the occasional ex- 
cessive pathos, show his weakness. He 
makes good use of his people, however, 
and it is easy to see that sooner or later 
his work will be greatly appreciated. 

His irony is broad and not unrelated to 
this pathetic instinct. For example, the 
death of one of the decayed gentlemen, 
which ends the book, takes place in the 
midst of a performance by the lady acro- 
bat of her old songs and tricks. The scene 
is crude, but it does move. It is in the few 
quiet moments of his story, particularly in 
the episode of the minister’s son who has 
come to London to earn his living, that Mr. 
Bertram is at his best. Having seduced 
the milliner in a half hearted way, this 
young man returns to the parsonage he 
had sworn never to see again, and within 
an hour is justifying his course to his 
mother and to himself. When held in 
check, as in these scenes, Mr. Bertram’s 
writing is decidedly important. Few of 
the younger Englishmen possess a more 
powerful equipment. 


THE MOB (“LA HORDA”). By VICENTE 
Biasco IBANEZ. Translated by Mariano 
Joaquin Lorente. Dutton. 1927. $2.50. 
We have grown accustomed to find two 

staple elements in a novel by Blasco Ibanez: 
one, the story proper, romantic, tragic, or 
both; the other, an element of sociological, 
political, or geographical description. It is 
an old, old recipe, used in different ways by 
Hugo and Balzac. The author has thus al- 
ready introduced us to various parts of 
Spain, like Jerez in “La Bodega,” and Va- 
lencia in “The Mayflower,” treating places 
and people in rich detail. In the latest of 
his novels to be translated, a book of more 
than usual merit, he takes us into the lowest 
quarters of Madrid and its suburbs, showing 
them through the eyes of a young bohemian 
hero. 

For once the two elements, the romantic 
story and the sociological treaties, are care- 
fully and naturally blended. Maltrana, the 
half-starved, ambitious journalist, is a crea- 
tion of genuine vitality. He is such a man 
as would naturally wander through all the 
shabby precincts and purlieus of the capital 
—the Cuatro Caminos district, with its rag- 
pickers, peddlers, and underpaid workmen 
huddled into tenements; the Carolinas quar- 
ter, with houses and shops constructed out 
of abandoned streetcars; El Rastro, the 
haunt of hawkers, cheap-jacks, and junk- 
men. One of the friends he makes jp his 
bohemian prowling is Mosco, the poacher 
who lives by killing deer and smaller game 
in the great royal preserve of El Pardo, 
and the young scribbler falls in love with 


Mosco’s lovely but delicate daughter, Feli. 
The joyous wandering of this young couple, 
and their excursions to the least expensive 
shops they @in find to furnish a home for 
themselves, give the author an opportunity 
to describe at some length the sights, the 
sounds, and the smells of the worst parts of 
Madrid. Much of it is vividly done. Noth- 
ing of the kind in Blasco Ibanez’s work is 
better than the picture of various goods 
piled up for sale in El Rastro, or the Car- 
nival scenes in the Carolinas. The account 
of the poaching expedition upon which Mal- 
trana, in eager and frightened curiosity, ac- 
companies his future father-in-law, Mosco, 
is excellent. The bovk furnishes a convinc- 
ing study of a Madrid which the tourist 
seldom if ever sees, 

Only at the end, when dire poverty over- 
takes Maltrana and his ailing youny wife, 
Feli, does the novel descend into the thea- 
tricality so often characteristic of Blasco 
Ibanez. Destitution, sickness, death—these 
are quite enough, without trying to add to 
the effect by showing us the body of poor 
Feli in a dissecting-room for medical stu- 
dents. 


THE DREAM OF A WOMAN. By Rémy 
DE GOURMONT, Boni & Liveright. 
1927. $2.50. 

Lewis Galantiére has furnished an effec- 
tive translation of one of Rémy de Gour- 
mont’s early novels under the title “The 
Dream of A Woman.” It treats of the 
friendship and rivalry of two women, as 
revealed in their letters and those of their 
lovers. With many minor ramifications and 
subsidiary romances, the victory of Anna 
Desloges over Claude de la Tour is de- 
tailed. The narrative is not always easy 
to follow, largely because of the form in 
which the great French critic chose to 
cast it. At climactic moments the brevity 
and bareness of statement permitted by the 
letters is undoubtedly successful in producing 
the necessary shock of surprise, but the 
sensuous background against which these 
uninterrupted tableaux of love should take 
place is wholly lacking. De Gourmont’s 
reputation as a novelist is, indeed, not im- 
pressive. With the possible exception of 
“Sixtime,” he never achieved an actual 
novel, preferring to use the mechanism of 
the novel for a series of experiments in 
psychology. Yet the sensual content, which 
is high in “The Dream of a Woman,” 
often saves his non-critical books from dull- 
ness. There is a fashionable suggestion of 
perversion -in the friendship of his two 
heroines, which is carried beyond the stage 
of suggestion in the affair of Claude and 
the model. It is possible that Remy de 
Gourmont’s book, unimportant as it is, may 
enjoy some slight vogue because of its 
purely fleshly element. 


THE MARRIAGE OF HARLEQUIN. By 
PAMELA FRANKAU. Harper. 1927. $2. 
Miss Frankau’s first novel is of a familiar 

pattern. Husband and wife love each other, 
but each conceals that love, hiding it under 
a mask of cynicism and near-unfaithfulness. 
In such a plot the only interest lies in the 
decorations and in the method of final reso- 
lution into domestic felicity. Miss Frankau 
has dressed “The Marriage of Harlequin” 
in the 1927 convention of “high life’—a 
heartless, epigrammatic, semi-decadent sport- 
ing set; her efforts to be witty are in no 
way successful, and her characters are un- 
convincing. We only wait and wonder, with 
gloomy resignation, how long it will be be- 
fore the obvious is attained. The dénoue- 
ment, when it at last arrives, lacks any 
vestige of subtlety. We wish that inexperi- 
enced (we almost said “incompetent”) novel- 
ists would not attempt to give us smart 
chatter and metallic sophistication against 
the worn backdrops of Mayfair and of 
country weekends, 


THE GILT CAGE. By MarcurritTe 

STEEN. Doran. 1927. $2. 

The lady in the Gilt Cage bears a super- 
ficial amatory resemblance to the lady in the 
Green Hat. Being attracted to perfectly 
strange gentlemen along the early hours of 
the morning, neither of them feels any great 
urge to hearken to the home breakfast bell. 
But the lady in the Gilt Cage has no Michael 
Arlen and no Katherine Cornell to give her 
a hand-up from the unknown, which makes 
it very probable that she will flower and 
fade right there. For those who like their 
heroines to be exquisitely carved and colored 
bits left over from the eighteen-nineties, 
Viola Bude is the very girl. She stands be- 
fore her three flanged mirror in her painted 
gold bath-room “pensively studying the 
long honey-white surfaces, the faint curves 
of her own limbs, scarcely more developed 
than those of a girl of sixteen”; she secures 
her cendré hair with coral pins; she has a 
dumb mulatto maid who pours liquid soap 
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over her from a crystal jug; she drinks 
black coffee, smokes biscuit-colored cigarettes, 
and reads her mail, all in the bath. As might 
be imagined, she moves men strangely: one 
flashes “a glance like a dagger from her 
naked shoulders across her bosom to where 
the long delicacy of her limbs,” etc. The 
book’s like that. It is full of epigrams and 
French phrases, of ultra-modern art and 
interior decoration, of restaurants and night- 
clubs, of—to fall into the style of the book 
—affaires damour and affaires d autre 
chose. The novel rambles all over Europe 
but stems from a® little pedigreed group in 
London called “The Wise Virgins.” ‘That 
no one of the six is either wise or a virgin 
further gives the quality of “The Gilt 


Cage.” 


SOLEMN BOY. By Hecror Botiruo. 

Doran. 1927. $2. 

Mr. Bolitho would have us believe that 
this solemn boy was born to tragedy; he 
would have us feel that a life turned away 
from the world of action to the world of 
thought and emotion must somehow find 
disaster as its end. In Timothy Shrove, 
journalist first in New Zealand and then in 
Australia, we sense a sort of indistinct mud- 
dleheadedness, an almost fatal shyness in the 
presence of his own individuality. But we 
see no valid reason for his wife’s refusal to 
stay with him after she finds that she is to 
bear his child. There is some fundamental 
obscurity in this incident; Mr. Bolitho may 
have intended it to be so. We feel, however, 
an error in judgment, and a definite drag 
on the story. A further weakness in the 
novel is the fact that we do not have any 
particular interest in Timothy Shrove; he 
is spiritually unprepossessing, and he lacks 
force to arouse us. The minor figures are 
clear and often valuable. On the whole, 
“Solemn Boy,” in spite of the dimness of 
its central character, is decidedly pleasant 
reading. 


THE END OF A WORLD. By CLaupvE 

ANET. Knopf. 1927. $3. 

Claude Anét has attempted to combine an 
anthropological with a narrative interest in 
his novel of life as it was lived in the 
Dordogne twelve thousand years ago. ‘The 
attempt has much to commend it; the pic- 
turesque scratchings of a few cave dwellers 
are made to serve as basis for the recreation 
of an entire tribal world. ‘The detail is 
sufficiently abundant and sufficiently au- 
thentic to convey to any reader considerable 
information about Cré-Magnon days quite 
without pain. Taking for hero Né, an av- 
erage young man of the tribe of the Bear, 
M. Anet exposes him to initiation into the 
mysteries of tribal lore, to love, and to the 
problem of famine and absorption by a 
stronger tribe with which the sons of the 
Bear are faced. The little pictures of his 
experience are beautifully neat and eco- 
nomical, The actual prehistoric life was 
undoubtedly far less charming and far less 
picturesque, but in what way can that alter 
the value of M. Anet’s book? Amusingly 
enough, the reader of “Ariane” will find 
echoes of the clear sophistication of that 
book in the history of N6. According to 
Anet, twelve thousand years, the disap- 
pearance in their entirety of the beasts and 
men of which he writes, and the end of 
their world, have yet failed to change the 
conduct of a man in love by so much as 
the hair of an extinct mammoth. He seems 
able to write lightly and intelligently of 
the phenomenon in any age. 

Jeffery E. Jeffery has translated “The 
End of a World” very well indeed, and the 
publisher has caused it to be adorned with 
many reproductions of the cave drawings 
made by No and his companions. 


RUBIES. By Louis Moressy. Doran. 

1927. $2. 

A colorless young man is forced by cir- 
cumstances to engage in a hunt for a lost 
city beyond the jungles of Burma. A\l- 
though this search is the main interest of 
“Rubies,” it occupies fewer pages than the 
rest of the novel. We wish that more 
space had been given to it, even though the 
author’s knowledge of Burmese jungle and 
monastery may not be first-hand. But at 
least there is a fascination about forgotten 
cities. Directly, the cause of the journey 
from Cornwall, where most of the story 
takes place, is the disappearance of the 
young man’s father at the height of a mix- 
up over a smuggling enterprise. The 
action is not steady, nor is it always sensible, 
and the characters, with the exception of the 
Ramsay brothers, are by no means indi- 
vidualized. We protest particularly against 
the conventionality of the love-episodes. 
All in all, “Rubies” is a little too tame to 
be a good adventure story. 


THE LAUGHING BIRDS. By Arcui- 
BALD SULLIVAN. Macmillan. 1927. $2. 
The late Archibald Sullivan was a jour- 

nalist of some repute whose stories in 
American and Canadian magazines attracted 
considerable attention about a decade ago. 
His best work has been reprinted in this 
volume. The major qualities shown are all 
connected with the expression of romantic 
sentiment, but there is also an effective 
usage of the familiar O. Henry surprise 
ending. There is neither any great dis- 
tinction nor anything objectionable in the 
writing of these tales; they are excellent 
magazine stories of a period and fashion 
that have passed. 


FOOTSTEPS IN THE DARK. By Lyon 

MEarRsSON. Macaulay. 1927. $2. 

The author here runs his story on the 
rocks by his excessive absorption in the at- 
tempt to create a spooky atmosphere out of 
blatant hocus-pocus. Martin Grimm, a 
wealthy old crank, is done to death in his 
New York home, the tragedy, though hav- 
ing the appearance of suicide, being actually 
murder, His young neighbor, Terry Leni- 
han, sweetheart of Grimm’s niece, under- 
takes to explore the ghostly premises of the 
crime. This he does in the company of his 
husky man-servant, and a nerve-racking out- 
burst of uncanny hostility greets their in- 
trusion. After the befuddling fog is cleared 
away, one is allowed to view the not very 
startling facts in the life and death of 
Martin Grimm. 


LITTLE SINS. By KaTHARINE BRUSH. 

Minton, Balch. 1927. $2. 

It is to be hoped that “Little Sins” does 
not escape those reading scouts of the silent 
drama who are supposed to cast covetous 
eyes over the fiction output of each season. 
These Little Sins are just the right size for 
the movies. There are two girls, one 
blonde and one brunette, both utterly beau- 
tiful. There is a handsome upright hero 
and an equally handsome dissipated, 
equivocal villain. One girl is poor but 
bright and works her way from shop-girl, 
through posing for artists, to becoming an 
artist herself. The other is wealthy but 
bright, and she marries more wealth, 
divorces it, and ends as a night-club hostess. 
There are, as further bait to cinema pro- 
ducers, all sorts of night life and studio 
parties, automobile accidents, and one com- 
plete Beauty Contest at Atlantic City. But 
with all this the book is far from being as 
bad as it sounds. It is written suavely and 
is, in the realm of fiction, what eye-and- 
ear entertainment is in the drama. 


SILENT GUESTS. By A. E. Forrest. 

Covici. 1927. $2. 

While seeking traces of a vanished heir to 
a fortune, a Philadelphia lawyer follows 
vague clues which lead him to a remote 
region of the Canadian wilderness. Here 
he loses all track of his quarry, but en- 
counters a Scotch philanthropist (can it be?) 
who is conducting on his estate the humani- 
tarian work of reclaiming ex-felons. The 
lawyer accepts hospitality of the Scot; the 
two become fast friends, and the visitor 
falls in love with the other’s sister, a delicate, 
abnormal girl, the prey of psychic fits. These 
three pass through a multitude of strange 
and eerie adventures which, though improba- 
ble and unsubstantial in the extreme, do not 
lack power of attack upon the imagination. 


THE HAND OF HORROR. By Owen 

Fox JERoME. Clode. 1927. $2. 

The fault most frequently met with in 
contemporary maystery-horror stories—that 
of over-doing the fantastic until it becomes 
the preposterous—makes of this tale’s con- 
cluding chapters a veritable burlesque. Dr. 
Dax, a mad scientist, a Brazilian with de- 
lusions of omnipotent power over others, is 
a super-hypnotist, a ruthless criminal, a 
genius of unparalleled evil. While Dax is 
secretly furthering his wicked ends in Wash- 
ington, D. C., there occurs in that city the 
murder of a prominent society woman, fol- 
lowed immediately by the disappearance of 
her husband, a millionaire diplomat. The 
two sensational events impel a star news- 
paper reporter and a celebrated detective 
from Chicago to join forces in the endeavor 
to reach the source of these closely related 
and intensely complicated incidents. The 
preliminary work of these allies is wholly 
satisfactory, and it is only when the pair 
come to grips:with Dax, who is of course 
the perpetrator of all the tale’s lurid villain- 
ies, that the action descends to the depths 
of the ludicrous. 

(Continued on next page) 



































has carried on the remarkable 
achievement of her first novel 


THE TIME OF MAN 


in her second novel 


MY HEART 
AND MY FLESH 


This story of one woman's early life 
hasa theme that is universal. Those 
who plunge themselves into its rich 
life, its love and pain and hope, 
will experience a unique adventure: 
of mind and heart. It is unques- 
tionably an American masterpiece. 
$2.50 
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IT 
NIGMA 


by Dr. E. BOYD BARRETT 


WILL-BREAKING discipline, mediaeval ideals 
and a mysterious goal turns members of the 
Society of Jesus into a virtually different race of men. 
Dr. Barrett spent twenty years as a "ompat and won 
high place within the Order. Since his resignation 
he has felt the need of telling his experiences. 
With the almost unbelievable history of the 
Jesuits for his background, its doctrine, organiza- 
tion and influence, he tells the story—a story of 
intense drama, of the strangest and most influential 
separate social body in modern history. 
Keen, sincere and just the book tells what the 
Jesuit Order does to the member within its ranks — 
what it seeks to do to the men and women outside. 


At all bookstores, Octavo, illustrated, $4.00. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, N.Y. ®) 


Goop Books 
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The New Books 
Fiction 


(Continued from preceding page) 


Wuen Turr Meets Tutt. By Arthur Train. 
Scribners. $2. 

One Wonverrut Week. By C. S. Forester. 
fobbs-Merrill. $2. 

SAMBO AND SNITCH By Algernon Blackwood. 
Appleton. 

Tue Grear Bear By Lester Cohen. Boni & 
Liveright. $2.50 

Tux Snart or THe Beast. By Carroll John 
Daly. Clode. $2. 

ur Bropoy Por By Desider Kostolanyi. 
Macy-Masius. $2.50. 

No Oruer TiGer By A. E. W. Mason. 


Doran. $2. 
Ine Wuire Masx. By J. M. Walsh. Doran. 


$2 net. 


MEssENGER oF THE Gops. By Phyllis Bottome. 
Doran. $2.50 net. 
Beau Gesre. By Percival Christopher Wren. 


Stokes. $3. 

Tue Man Wuo Conquerep Deatu. By Franz 
Werfel. Simon & Schuster. $1.50. 

My Hearr anp My Ftesn. By Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts. Viking. 2.50. 

Tne Rouen Rivers. By Hermann Hagedorn. 
Harpers. $2. 

Fortorn River. By Zane Grey. Harpers. $2. 

Cuapwick AND Snute, Gos Printers. By 
Henry A. Shute. Dorrance. $2. 

Apie’s Irish Rose. By Anne Nichols. Harpers. 
$2. 

Tue Betcramy Tria. By Frances Noyes Hart. 

Doubleday, Page. $2. 


ree or Lire. By Kiene Abbott. Doubleday, 


Page. 7§ cents net. 

Pups ANnv Pies, By Ellis Parker Butler. 
Doubleday, Page. $2 net. 

Tue SuHapow Eros. By Henry Chester Tracy. 
Dutton. 

Wuo Kitten Corarie? By The Aresbys. 


Washburn $2 net. 
Tue Tramr. By W. Tocensend. Washburn. $2 
net. 

CHILDREN oF tHE Rirz. By Cornell Woolrich. 
Boni & Liveright. $2. 
Lazy Isre. By George F. 

Liveright. $2.50. 


Hummel. Boni & 


Tue Beoinners. By Flenry Kitchell Webster. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. 

FLAMINGO, By Mary Borden. Doubleday, 
Page. $2.50. 

Smiter Bunn. By Bertram Atkey. Dial. $2. 


Dirt Roavs. By Howard Snyder. Century. $2. 

Curistmas 1N Mopern Story. By Maud Van 
Buren and Katharine Bemi Century. $2.50. 

Tue Kuino’s Preasure. By Ellis Middleton. 
Dial. $2. 

Tue Season Mave For Joy. By Barbara Black- 
burn. Dial. $2. 

Crupt By Robert Hyde. Payson & Clarke. 


$2.¢ 

>=-50. 

[ue Rincrattep Rannyuans. By Walt Coburn. 
Century. $2. 


Ovpnam. By Catherine M. Verschoyle. Long- 
mans. $2. 

Cee Paut Streeet Boys. 
Macy-Masius. $2. 
rue Cap or Youtn. By John A. Steuart. 
Lippincott. $2.50. 

Tue Barrenvper Mystery. By J. S. Fletcher. 
Dial. $1.75. 

Don Coyore. 
$2. 

Jeremy aT Crate. By Hugh Walpole. Doran. 
$2.50 net. 
Hicu Snow. 

Carry oN, Jeeves! 
Doran. $2. 

Tue Gun-Stincer. By George M. Johnson, 
Washburn. $2 net. 

Tue Deatno Maker. By Austin J. Small. 
Doran. $2. 

Turee Sirences. By Catherine Dodd. Doran. 
$2.50 net. 

Tue Lunatic 1n Love. By G. Storer Clouston. 
Dutton. $2. 
Tue Gortv Toorn. 

$2. 

Tuere anp Back Acain. By Mary Crosbie. 
Sears. $2. 

Tue White Frower. By Grace Livingston 
Hill. Lippincott. $2. 

Wuere’s Emity? By Carolyn Wells.  Lip- 
pincott. $2. 

Tue Kincpom oF THE SuN. By A. M. Stephen. 


By Ferenc Molnar. 


By Whitman Chambers. Henikle. 


By “Ganpat.” Doran. $2. 
By P. G. Wodehouse. 


By John Taine. Dutton. 


Dun. 

Tue Cuirrorp Arrair. By A. Fielding. Knopf. 
$2 net. 

Wutnerino Heicuts. By Emily Bronté. Knopf. 

Tue Gateway To Lire. By Frank Thiess. 
Knopf. 


Conriict. By Oliver Higgins Prouty. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2.50. 
Tue Jewerrep Herp. 

Sears. $2. 
Tue Brusninc CAMEL. 
pleton. $1.75. 

Tue Quest or Youru. 
Little, Brown. $2.50 net. 
Tue Cricket on THE HEARTH. 
Dickens. Dutton. $1.50. 
Tue Quince Busn. By Marian Bower. Bobbs- 

Merrill. $2.50. 


By Ida M. Evans. 
By Kent Curtis. Ap- 
By Jeffery Farnol. 


By Charles 


Gessan Kuan. By J/da Zeitlin. Doran. $5. 
net. 

Meanwuite. By Pierre Coalfleet. Duffield. 
$2.50. 


Tue UNBEARABLE Bassincron. By Saki (H. H. 


Munro). Viking. $1.50. 


Hate Price. By Constance Travers Sweat- 
wan. Morrow. $2. 

Just Between Us Girts. By Lloyd Mayer. 
Doubleday, Page. $2 net. 

VanisHinc Men. By C. McLeod Winsor. 
Morrow. $2 net. 

THE KinGpom oF THEOPHILUS. 
J. Locke. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

Tue Bic Four. By Agatha Christie. Dodd, 
Mead. $2. 

More Tuan Wire. By Margaret Widdemer. 
Harcourt, Brace: $2. 

Licuts Up. By Grace S. Richmond. Double- 
day, Page. $2. 

Monsieur Cuarres. By Eric Rede Buckley. 
Appleton. 

Tue Gay Dreamers. By Roger Devigne. 
Stokes. $2. 

Love 1n Cuartres. By Nathan Asch. A. & C. 


By William 


Boni. $2.50. 
Ipeats. By Evelyn Scott, A. & C. Boni. 
$2.50. 


ARROGANT Beaoars. By Anna _ Yexierska. 
Doubleday, Page. $2.50 net. 

Tue Forsippen Man. By Will W. Whalen. 
St. Louis. Herder. 

Tue Divivenn. By Joseph Knox Stone. Dor- 
rance. $2. 

Tue Furtruer Sipe or Sirence. By Sir Hugh 
Clifford. Doubleday, Page. $3.50 net. 

Tue Gitpep Caravan. By Alice Woods. Min- 
ton, Balch. $2.50. 

Tue Jewetcer oF Bacpap. 
Doran. 

Tue Pantuer. By Gerald Bullett. Doran. $2. 

Tue Lianrear Patrern. By Francis Biddle. 
Scribners. $2. 

YounG ORLANpD. 
ners. $2. 

Tue Gier in THE GauntTLeT. By Gertrude M. 
Baillie Reynolds. Doran. $2. 

Tue Lucxresr Lavy. By Ruby M. Ayres. 
Doran. $2 net. 

Tecius. By “A Gentleman with a Duster.” 
Doran. 

Men Wirnovut Women. By Ernest Hemingway. 
Scribners. $2. 

Moon Lapy. By Upton Close. Putnam. $2. 

Gitman oF Reprorv. By Wiéilliam Stearns 
Davis. Macmillan. $2.50. 
FrampBeau Jim. By Frank H. Spearman. $2. 
Tue Arrestep MomMENT AND OTHER STorIEs. 
By Charles Caldwell Dobie. Day. $2.50. 
‘ne Leoparp 1n THE Busx. By Cynthia Stock- 
ley. Putnam. $1.50. 

Basquerie. By Eleanor Mercein (Mrs. Kelly). 
Harpers. $2.50. 

Avarice House. By Julian Green. Harpers. 
$2.50. 

Lavy, Wat oF Lire? By Lesley Storm. 
Harpers. $2. 

HEART OF AN INDIAN. 
Hitchcock. $2.50 net. 

Tue Jury. By Eden Phillpotts. 
<> 


By Fritz Wittels. 


By Herbert Asquith. Scrib- 


By Robert E. Callahan. 


Macmilian. 


History 


THE POLITICAL IDEAS OF THE 
GREEKS. By Joun L. Myers. Abing- 
don. 1927. $2.50. 

This is an important book. It requires 
careful reading, and it is by no means easy 
to read. The difficulty is caused, not so 
much by its technicality, as by the inordi- 
nate length of the sentences and the wide 
separation of subject from predicate by a 
series of involved and confusing subordi- 
nate clauses, But anyone really interested 
either in the Greeks or political ideas will 
find himself abundantly repaid for the ef- 
fort required to examine Professor Myers’s 
work with care and thoroughness. He will 
not find a description of political institutions, 
but an investigation into the words of polit- 
ical significance from Homer to Aristotle. 
The strength of this method is that, begin- 
ning at the beginning, it traces the orderly 
progress of political concepts, free from the 
confusion wrought by later connotations of 
the words, which obscure their origin and 
that of the practices they bear witness to. 
The danger of the method is the temptation 
to press the original meaning of the word 
too closely upon later usage, assuming in the 
ordinary man a far greater attention to the 
exact significance of the words he uses than 
he actually shows. 

An example from Lecture III, on the 
Notion of Ordinance and Initiative, and one 
from Lecture VI, on the Notion of Freedom, 
will illustrate both tendencies. In the former 
“arkhé” is shown, historically, to be the 
power of initiative, and its true significance 
is driven home by a brilliant demonstration 
that its proper Latin equivalent is “impe- 
rium,” while the customary translation as 
“principium” does violence to the essential 
mea:z.ing. In the latter case, the translation 
of “physis” by “nature” is not so convincing- 
ly held to be a blunder, and it is implied 
that the confusion of ideas was the cause of 
the subsequent lapse of physical science. But 
Professor Myers himself cites Lucretius’s 
perception of the difference, and probability 
alone would assure us that the act of trans- 
lation enlarged the sphere of the Latin word 
so as to include the connotation of the Greek. 
If physical science had had the meang of 
life within it, it is not likely that any verbal 
difficulty would have killed it. This is, of 
course, a detail, and is brought forward 
merely as an indication of the limitations of 








~ The 
CORNISH EDITION 
of the 


Novels 
of 
Winston 
Churchill 





i E canvas of 


Winston Churchill is as large as 
his country. Almost the whole 
of America down to the World 
War is spread in bright colors 
across these ten novels—from 
the westward trek ofthe pioneer 
in The Crossing to modern in- 
dustrialism in The Dwelling 
Place of Light. “One novel 
after another has presented 
some encroaching problem of 
American civie or social life: 
the control of politics of inter- 
est in Mr. Crewe’s Career; di- 
vorce in A Modern Chronicle; 
the conflict between Christian- 
ity and business in The Inside 
of the Cup; and the oppression 
of the soul by the lust for tem- 
poral power in A Far Country.” 

None of these romances has 
died —the problems have not 
diminished. Richard Carvel 
remains one of the most perfect 
historical romances written in 
America. A contemporary nov- 
elist of note confessed he read it 
fourteen times without a break 
before he sat down to produce 
a recent historical best-seller. 
Winston Churchill’s books 
are perennially interesting be- 
cause he never forgot to tell a 
good story. 

Your library has a definite 
place forthis new edition, which 
has been completely reset, 
printed from new plates, and 
handsomely bound in a new 
format. Or, if you prefer, vol- 
umes may be bought singly. 


Richard Carvel 
The Crossing The Crisis 
The Celebrity Coniston 
Mr. Crewe’s Career 
A Modern Chronicle 
The Inside of the Cup 
A Far Country 
The Dwelling Place of Light 
See this edition at your book 


seller’s. A fine holiday remem- 
brance for the bookish friend. 


Price per Set $25.00 
By the Volume $2.50 


The Macmillan Co. 


New York 
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Oyez! Oyez! 


affairs of magazines as 

well as of men, which 
taken at the flood leads on to 
fortune. Such a tide, we hope, 
is that which is pouring new 
features into the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature. You have 
noticed perhaps that in these 
past few weeks new depart- 
ments have been modestly tak- 
ing their place in its pages— 
The Wits’ Weekly, which al- 
ready threatens to swamp its 
conductor, Edward Davison, 
under the flood of sprightliness 
that is rushing in upon him; 
The Children’s Bookshop, a 
department for parents, to 
which H. M. Tomlinson, Lee 
Wilson Dodd, and Rachel Field 
have already contributed, and 
which wears as headpiece a 
drawing by our good friend, 
W. A. Dwiggins; The Play of 
the Week, wherein are re- 
viewed from the script by 
Oliver M. Sayler, such dramas 
holding the boards as have lit- 
erary quality, and The Com- 
pleat Collector under which en- 
gaging designation Mr. George 
Parker Winship of the Wide- 
ner Library, Harvard Univers- 
ity, and Mr. Carl Purington 
Rollins of the Yale University 
Press are commenting upon 
rare and old books and matters 
typographical. 


a 


"Tae is a tide in the 


You may, perhaps, have al- 
ready surmised also, though he 
has so far furnished only two of 
them, that once*every month 
Henry Seidel Canby is to sub- 
stitute for his usual editorial 
a long article combining the 
functions of critique, essay, and 
editorial. Not to be outdone 
by him, William Rose Benét 
is also to contribute a new: fea- 
ture, “Mr. Moon’s Notebook,” 
wherein a genial observer of 
men and literature discourses 
on everything from the gro- 
ceryman to Einstein as the 
whim seizes him. 


ot 


So much for our editors. 
Ernest Boyd, who is known of 
old to subscribers of the Sat- 
urday Review, will resume his 
monthly survey of Literature 
Abroad. ‘His general discus- 
sion will be supplemented by 
letters from England by Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes, and from 
France by Abel Chevalley, 
while the interstices will be 
filled in with notes garnered 
from foreign sources. Our 
staff of Saturday Reviewers 
will continue to discuss and ap- 
praise the new books as they 
appear from the press both in 
signed reviews and in the brief 
classified notes which lack noth- 
ing of the authority of longer 
critiques because of their brev- 
ity. 

& 


Finally, and we must enum- 
erate without commenting for 
we have exhausted our space 
before our features, we shall 
during the coming season run 
essays by Walter Lippmann, 
Lewis Mumford, Carl Van 
Doren, George Jean Nathan, 
H. L. Mencken, Louis Brom- 
field, Ruth Suckow, Elinor 
Wylie, Alfred Zimmern, Har- 
old J. Laski, Langdon Mitchell, 
James Truslow Adams, Struth- 
ers Burt, Eugene O’Neill, Ed- 
ward Garnett, J. B. Priestley, 
and Humbert Wolfe among 
others, and poems by Robert 
Frost, Siegfried Sassoon, Edith 
Sitwell, T. S, Eliot, Lizette 
Woodworth Reese, Louis Un- 
terméyer, and other poets of 
England and America. 


a 


We rest 
honors. 


our case, your 
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etymology as a tool for the reconstruction 
of history. 

How astonishingly effective a tool it can 
be in competent hands may be seen again 
and again where the author discusses the 
“dark age” which preceded historical record, 
and followed the “heroic age” portrayed by 
Homer. Of this “dark age” we have abund- 
ant physical remains among the finds of 
archzxologists, but Professor Myers has given 
us here an insight into its way of life of 
the highest value. The book deserves a 
more elaborate consideration than is here 
possible, but one item of virtue must not be 
omitted: the author sticks to the evidence 
that he has. Parallel ideas are quoted from 
as far afield as Iceland and Polynesia, but 
they are quoted as parallels only; there is 
no attempt to suggest that because other 
primitive people had a custom the Greeks 
must have had it also. 


Miscellaneous 


INDUSTRIAL PROSPERITY AND THE 
FARMER. By RussELL C. ENGBERG. 
Macmillan. 1927. $2.50. 

The common theory that the general busi- 
ness cycle exerts an important direct influ- 
ence on agriculture is effectively refuted 
by Professor Engberg in the first detailed 
statistical study ever made of this problem. 
The volume of production of a given agri- 
cultural commodity, along with the supply 
of substitute crops, is shown to be the 
chief determinant in the annual fluctuations 
of farm prices. The volume, in turn, is 
affected mainly by factors independent of 
general business conditions—such factors as 
warmer weather, insects, and plant dis- 
eases. The demand for farm products, the 
author points out, is influenced by the busi- 
ness cycle, but only in relatively slight de- 
gree. 

The book does not touch on the converse 
of the problem; that is, whether business 
fluctuations are determined to any consid- 
erable extent by changes in agricultural con- 
ditions. A similar analysis of this question 
would be very useful. 

Professor Engberg’s work, which is one 
of the publications of the Institute of Eco- 
nomics, is an excellent statistical study. At 
the same time, it shows such a first-hand 
knowledge of farming as is none too com- 
mon in works on agricultural economics. 
Grove’s Dictionary oF Music AND Musicians. 

Edited by H. C. Colles. Third edition. Vol. 

I. Macmillan. $7.50. 

SPEAKING WITH TonGuEs. By = Barton 
Cutten. Yale University Press. $2.5 

Lapvies OF THE UNDERWoRLD. By JN a Lucas. 
Sears. $2.50. 

AmerIcAN Loans To GerMANy. By Robert R. 
Kuczynski. Macmillan. $2. 

CULTIVATING THE CuILp’s 
Charles Anderson Aldrich. 


APPETITE. By 
Macmillan. $1.60. 
Tue Grocrapuy oF AMERICAN ANTIQUES. By 

Lurelle Van Arsdale Guild. Doubleday, Page. 

$4 net. 

Morrow’s ALMANAC FoR 1928. Edited by 
Burton Rascoe. Morrow. 

Tue Winston Simpuiriep Dictionary. Edited 
by William Dodge Lewis, Henry Seidel Can- 
by, and Thomas Kite Brown, Jr. Winston. 

Tue Post OrFice. By Sir Evelyn Murray. Put- 
nam. $2. 

A Documentary AccouNT OF THE BeEGIN- 
NINGS OF THE LABORATORY Press oF CARNEGIE 
INsTITUTE oF TecuNnoLocy. By Porter Gar- 
nett. Pittsburgh: Laboratory Press. 

Foster’s Brince For Beoinners. By R. F. 
Foster $1. 

Tue Sitent Force. By Morris T. Longstreth. 
Century. $4. 

Tue ComMpPANIONATE MARRIAGE. 
B. Lindsey and Wainright Evans. 
Liveright. $3. 

Tue Pronipirion Mania. By Clarence Dar- 
row and Victor Yarros. Boni & Liveright. 

2.50. 


By Judge Ben 
Boni & 


Tue Eriqvette or Beauty. By Dorothy Cooks. 
Doran. $5. 

Ruvers oF THE INDIAN OceAN. By Admiral 
G. A. Ballard. Houghton Mifflin. $5. 

Lenz on Brivce. Vol. II. By Sidney S. Lenz. 
Simon & Schuster. $2.50. 

Tue Book oF OpporTUNITIES. Edited by 
Rutherford H. Platt, Jr., and Rebecca T. 


Farnham. Putnam. 

Mopvern~ Russt1aN COMPOSERS. By Leonid 
Sabaneyeff. International. $2.75. 

Gov’s Drum. By Hartley Alexander. Dutton. 


7.50. 

Tue Law oF SALESMANSHIP. 
tinger. Appleton. $2.50. 

Free-Lancinc 1N Forty Macazines. By Ed- 
ward Mott Woolley. Writer Publishing Co. 

Repusiican Marriace. By L. J. Swabacker. 
Argus. $2.50. 

‘A Key To THE Uxysses oF James Joyce. By 
Paul Jordan Smith. Covici. 

Mayor Sport FUNDAMENTALS. 
Hammett. Scribners. $2. 

Battynoo. By Silas Bent. 
$3. 

Beauty anp Heattu. By Lois Leeds and 
Hilda Kaji. Lippincott. $2.50. 


By E. Paul Hutt- 


Boni & Liveright. 

















THE LEGACY OF ISRAEL 


NEW OXFORD BOOKS 


THE CONQUEST OF 





Planned by the late IsrazEL ABRAHAMS 
and Edited by Epwyn R. Bevan and 
CHARLES SINGER 

An illuminating and readable account 
of Jewish culture and traditions, for 





the general reader. $4.00 
INDIA’S PAST 
By A. A. MacvoNELL $3.75 


“The last word on the subject.”— 
Review of Reviews. 

“An excellent introduction to the 
literature, religions, architecture and 
philosophies of India.”"—The Ameri- 
can Mercury. 


THE NEW GERMANY 

Three Lectures by Ernst JACKH 
With an Introduction by 

ALFRED ZIMMERN 

A clear and well-defined picture of 
political Germany since 1914. $2.00 


BENEDETTO CROCE 


An Autobiography 

Translated from the Italian by 

R. G. CoL_Lincwoop 

With a Preface by J. A. SmitH $2.00 
“In form, types, margins, binding, 
this book is perfectly beautiful and 
collectors will note it with an eagle 
eye.” —Observer. 











THE AIR 


By C. L. M. Brown 

A brief account, simply told, of the 
development of aviation. With many 
illustrations. $1.00 


ENVIRONMENT anp RACE 


By GriFFiITH TAYLOR 

A study of the evolution, migration, 
settlement and status of the races of 
man, based directly upon modern re- 
search. $7.50 


THE ARCHITECT IN 
HISTORY 


By Martin S. Briccs 

An historical account of the profes 
sion of architecture, with biographica 
detail of some of the greatest of its 








members from the earliest time to 
the present day. $3.75 
ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
IN CONCRETE 

By T. P. BENNETT 

Concrete as a building material as- 
sumes ever-increasing importance. 
This is the first comprehensive and 
authoritative volume of its sort that 
deals with such an important subject. 
With one hundred full-page illustra- 
tions. $10.00 











At all booksellers or from the publishers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 7 7% 


NEW YORK 

















Dramatic , poig- 
_ nant, sometimes terrify- 
ing in its realism is this 
great 1 novel of men and 


women who inherited 








the splendor and decay 
of ancient Rome. . This 


S is. the (re. oamiel 











By Charles E. ° 





says Hugh Walpole — 


‘“We have noshort-story writer alive 
in England as good as the author of 


*The Killers,’ bu 


America.’”’ 


and “The Killers” is only one of 


t then neither has 


—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


the superb stories in 


MEN WITHOUT 
WOMEN 








by Ernest Hemingway 


At all bookstores. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


= ———————— 


$2.00 
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You Will Enjoy These New Books 


LIFE, 
JOURNALISM 
AND POLITICS 


Sy J. A. SPENDER 


Vy 











futhor of “The Public Life,” ete. 


The famous British journalist 
gives his reminiscences of an 
eventful career—a highly sig- 
nificant cross-section of the po- 
litical, literary and social life of 
he last half-century. 

2 vols. $10.00 


1776: 
A Day-By-Day Story 


By JONATHAN RAWSON 





In this unique book, the people 
of that momentous Revolu- 
tionary year speak for them- 
selves, often with actual quo- 
tations from contemporary docu- 


ments. $2.00 


NEW JOURNEYS IN 
OLD ASIA 





By HELEN CHURCHILL CANDEE 
Strange and beautiful vig- 
nettes of Indo-China, Siam, 
Java, ete. By the author of 


Angkor the Magnificent,” the 
book is illustrated from etchings 
by Lucille Douglass $4.00 


IX 


DICK TURPIN’S 
RIDE 


and Other Poems _ 
By ALFRED NOYES 





4 rollicking narrative of the 
lish highwayman—such ts 
poem of this new vol- 
recalling Noyes’ earlier 
llads Rare beauty of con- 
eption characterizes all the 
$1.50 


80th 





Thousand 


A 
GOOD 
WOMAN 


LOUIS BROMFIELD 





From Coast to Coast 
She’s Talked About! 


F. A. STOKES COMPANY 


443 4th Avenue New York 
C205 SSTORESC 65 SBBOKSS WR 
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T The well known liter 

Book Notes ary periodical, in its 

LLUSTRATED new dress, has set the 

book world talking. 

Published bi-monthly Send $1.00 to the pub- 
lisher for a year’s subscription. 

EDWIN VALENTINE MITCHELL, _ INC, 

HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
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The Wits Weekly 


Conducted by Epwarp Davison 


Competition No. 4. Haydon records that “Keats made Ritchie promise that 
he would carry his ‘Endymion’ to the great desert of Sahara and fling it in the 
midst. . . . Poor Ritchie went to Africa and died in 1819.” We offer a prize 
of fifteen dollars for the most convincing account (in not more than 400 
words) of the finding of the volume by a traveler in 1850. (Entries for this 
competition must be mailed in time to reach The Saturday Review office not 
later than the morning of November 7th.) 

Competition No. 5. A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the most original 
unrhymed poem in which every second line is borrowed, without alteration, 
from the work of some “standard” poet. Excepting Shakespeare, no such poet 
may be twice drawn upon. Entries must not exceed twenty lines in all, and 
lines borrowed should be referred to their sources in footnotes. (Entries for 
this competition must reach The Saturday Review office not later than the 
morning of November 14th.) 

Competitors are advised to read very carefully the rules printed below. 


In the eng the entries were re- 
duced to less than ten; and even some 
of these were marred by verbal 
infelicities, clichés, and lines where 
the phrasing fouled the necessary 
rhythm. Charlotte Van de Water 
submitted two poems. ‘“Nomencla- 
ture” (perhaps inspired by reading 
“Gallions Reach”), struck an honest 
note on the flat side, and her second 
attempt sang lyrically but ended in 
a slight anticlimax. “Elspeth” was 
good but slight. Doris E, Pitkin, in 
“Greek and Goth,” wrote with some 
originality contrasting the conception 
of Venus with that of La Belle Dame 
sans Merci, but did not quite make 
her point. Mary Ellis Opdycke illus- 


ILLIAM ROSE BENET’S daf- 

fodil-time lyric reached the 
Competitions’ Editor belatedly last 
week when this page had already 
gone to press, The prizewinners, I 
think, were lucky, for his entry, 
printed appreciatively below, would 
certainly have carried off a large part 
of their cent. 


THE TRIUMPH OF TIME 
Or 
The World’s Greatest Literary 
Tragedy 
“Ts daffodil time in New Zealand,” 


Sang in Weimar a poet named Wie- 


land, 

(The rhymes not exact. Nor és it a 
fact 

In New Zealand that Wieland took 
pride— 


Or wotted of Charles Godfrey Leland 

Who wrote of Hans Breitmann a deal 
and 

Of Gypsies a lot. Why, you know he 
could not! 


Ere Leland’s birth Wieland had died.) 


But—if Leland had lived in New 
Zealand, 

And, inspired with new zeal, if old 
Wieland 

Had moved (to be sporty) at one 
hundred and forty 

To Auckland, Dunedin or Clive, 

It might have improved Leland’s 
spiel, and 


Sealed leal and for woe or for weal, 


and 
In faith and in pride, a friendship 
denied 


To Leland and Wieland alive. 
? 
Hark!—O hear!—on the headlands 
and highlands 
Of both of the North and South 
Islands, 


Aloft and elate, either side of Cook 


Strait, 

From Plenty to Pegasus Bay, 

How the daffodils wave like pal- 
mettos, 

How the kievis all shriek in falsettos, 


How laeland and hieland for Wie- 
land and Leland 

In woe unassuagable sway! 

Ah, “its daffodil time in New Zea- 
land,” 

But alas! for our Leland and Wee- 
land,— 

With a zeal to be leal, they were 
whirled on the wheel 

Of Time and were sundered by Fate 

So the seal at his meal of fresh veal 
and 

The eel in the creel, and the teal, 


' 


, 


and ,— 

O, whatever you choose,—dance 
Daffodil Blues 

In Spring—in New Zealand—to date! 


William Rose Benét. 


The First Competition 
There was—and no two other 
words could furnish an apter begin- 
ning for a discussion of limericks— 
there was nothing facetious in the 
request for a serious lyric in limerick 
stanzas. Our competitors were not 
the first to wrestle with the diffi- 
culties. It is fact and not blasphemy 
to suggest that Poe himself employed 
the limerick rhythm, not ineffective- 
ly, in “Annabel Lee,” if not else- 
where. 
And neither the angels in heaven 
above, . 
Or the demons down under the sea, 
Can ever dissever 
My soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 


There, almost undisguised, cakewalks 
the limerick rhythm. And at least 
one living poet—Mr. F. W. Harvey 
—fulfilled the strictest requirements 
of rhyme and rhythm in his lyric 
“Atlantis,” beginning 
*Neath root of a shadowless tree 
In sunken Atlantis lies she, 

Ah, long, long ago 

Adored... to and fro 
Flit the shadowless shapes of the sea. 


Not many reviewers who wrote about 
“September and Other Poems” no- 
ticed the tour de force which is not 
so good that our wits need despair 
of surpassing it. 

There were about sixty entries of 
which some twenty had to be dis- 
qualified at the outset. These in- 
cluded a number of deliberately 
humorous efforts. Garland Smith be- 
gan with a line from Tennyson’s 
“Maud”—“My heart is a handful of 
dust,” but did not sustain it. Tima 
Newson Sullivan, inspired by 

fifteen bucks in the offing 

For a serious thought worth coughing 
doffed her cap-and-bells a little too 
late to be taken seriously. (More- 
over we asked for a serious lyric, not 
a serious thought.) H. H. H., 
Michael Bruce, and Sylvia Satan won 
my sympathy though I had to dis- 
aliow their amusing indifference to 
the terms of the competition. 

Quite a number of competitors 
apparently did not know what a 
limerick is like. Here is one specially 
written for their edification. 


There was a young freshman of Yale 
Who hunted a flea with a flail, 
Because of a spite 
He conceived overnight 
When the creature said, “Iswt he 
stale!” 


This is the pattern of metre and 
rhyme, at least, that our serious lyric 
required. It cannot be reconciled 
with some of this week’s entries, with 
the two thousand word review of a 
book on the prize ring which reached 
us from Pittsburgh, for instance, or 
the graceful quatrains by L. H. 
Kellam and Jean Waterbury. An- 
other group of competitors, shying 
at the real difficulties, tried to modify 
the static rhythm of the limerick 
though retaining its rhyme scheme. 
Most of these, like Clare Joslyn, who 
wrote a good poem, strayed too far 
away from the pattern even when 
they did not completely lose their 
anapestic feet, And the moral of all 
this is—stick to the terms of the 
competition. 

Too many of the poems remaining 
when these had been eliminated were 
serious without being lyrical. There 
were didactic limericks— 

Why can’t we fathers and mothers 
Treat your son and my son as 

brothers, 

And end all this Hell 

Of war, shot, and shell 
Before it destroys any others? 


3ut even when one concurred with 
uch excellent sentiments it was not 
without a shudder for the future of 
both lyric and limerick. Some less 
sententious efforts were spoiled by 
their authors’ failure to distinguish 
between seriousness of theme and 
seriousness of approach. Nearly 
everybody who took the competition 
so seriously as to seriously pursue a 
very serious subject (like the cour- 
ageous competitors who chose deagh 
as “the most serious lyric theme I 
could think of”) exchanged the lyre 
for the tongs and the bones. 


trated very prettily the moral that 
“folly is grief—when it’s over” and 
I hope to print her stanzas in some 
future week when there is space to 
spare. The final choice lay between 
“Slightly” and “Amiens” whose last 
stanza would have begun better with 
“Waste creeps in the garden; dis- 
aster;” it also needs an additional 
syllable to improve the sound and 
sense of the last line. “Slightly” is 
disqualified for reasons he very well 
knows. We print both poems how- 
ever, awarding the prize to “Amiens.” 


PAN 
I saw him! A moment he stood 
In the brake at the edge of the wood, 
And I cried aloud “Pan!” 
But he heard me and ran 
Where I in my folly pursued. 


Not so much as the ghost of a thrush 
Snapt a twig in the gloom of the 
brush, 
Neither squirrel nor bird 
In the undergrowth stirred; 
Not a leaf rustled, breaking the hush. 
e 


But I, by that silence waylaid, 
Stopped short of a sudden, afraid; 
Then turned again home 
Though I saw in the loam 
The prints that his goatfeet had made. 


And heard in the wood as I ran 
How his taunting soft laughter began, 
The laughter that haunts me 

Forever, and daunts me, 
The terrible laughter of Pan. 
“Slightly.” 


The Prize Poem 
AT DESOLATION MANOR 
Here fog rules the night, and the 
blurring 
Cold mist with no haste and no 
stirring 
Settles down over grange 
And hall, as if change 
Had itself done with change and re- 
curring. 


Now fire has withdrawn from the 
embers 
On the hearth. In this last of No- 
vembers 
Life has seeped from the clay 
As light from the day— 
Till no one is here that remembers. 


In the garden waste creeps, and dis- 
aster 
Lays frost over fox-glove and aster. 
And withered stalks wave 
On a vine-littered grave 
Where the old hound went to the 
master, 
“Amiens.” 


RULES 


(Competitors failing to comply with 
rules will be disqualified.) 

1. Envelopes should be addressed to “The 
Competitions Editor, The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, 25 West 45th street, 
New York City.” The number of the 
competition (e.g., “Competition 1”) 
must be written on the top left-hand 
corner. 

2. All MSS. must be legible—typewritten 
if possible—and should bear the name 
or pseudonym of the author. Only one 
side of the paper should be used. Prose 
entries must be clearly marked off at the 
end of each fifty words. Competitors 
may offer more than one entry. MSS. 
cannot be returned. 

3. The Saturday Review reserves the right 

to print the whole or part of any en- 

try. The decision of the Competitions 

Editor is final and he can in no cir- 

cumstances enter into correspondence. 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LamBErTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should 
be addressed to Mrs. Becker, c/o The Saturday Review. 


A club of Charlotte, N. C., asks for 
musicians biographies published in 1927, 
also those of actors. 


HE life of Chopin, told in the new 

semi-fictional style, but with care in the 
statement of facts, is “Polonaise,” by Guy de 
Portales (Holt). If not so searching in its 
psychology as his “Liszt,” it is a valuable 
contribution to Chopiniana, Louis Barthou 
gives us another sidelight on Wagner in 
“The Prodigious Lover” (Duffield), and 
William Wallace makes a_ sufficiently 
piquant book out of “Liszt, Wagner, and 
the Princess” (Dutton), the charmer in the 
case being Caroline Sayn-Wittgenstein. 
“The Unconscious Beethoven,” by Ernest 
Newman (Knopf), is biography combined 
with musical analysis, and W. Behrend’s 
“Ludwig Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas” 
(Dutton), is a serious, carefully built-up 
study of his life as it went into these works, 
as well as of the works themselves. 
“Eroica,”’ a new life of Beethoven by 
Samuel Chotzinoff, is promised for Novem- 
ber by Simon and Schuster. Two volumes of 
“Wagner’s Letters” have been published by 
Dutton. There is a new edition of “Thirty 
Years’ Musical Recollections,” by H. F. 
Chorley, critic of the Athenaeum (Knopf), 
but the most important American musical 
autobiography is that of Emma Eames, in 
“Some Memories and Reflections” (Apple- 
ton). This is one of the most well-bred 
books imaginable; there are moments when 
one is reminded of Mrs. Kenwig’s fears, if 
Morleena should grow up and “come out 
at the Opera”—*“only think of the young 
dukes and marquises!” The devotee of 
Nickleby recalls that Miss Petowker said 
that she had “never found any inconven- 
ience or unpleasantness of that sort,” neither 
had Mme. Eames. There are exalted per- 
sonages in this book, and famous musicians, 
and many charming photographs of Mme. 
Eames in roles in which every middle aged 


American remembers her. 


R. A. B., Norwich, Conn., has been 
motoring in Maine, and is so taken with 
that region that a list of books—historical, 


scenic, and fiction—is desired. 


NE who plans such a motor trip as 
this will do well to get “Coasting 
Down Maine,” by Ethel Huestis (Dodd- 
Mead), reminiscences of a journey from 
Kittery to Calais, full of pleasant talk and 
glimpses of captains and other local charac- 
ters. ‘Maine Beautiful,” by Wallace Nut- 
ting (Old America), is one of the large 
volumes of the Seg America First series, 
with many photographs of historic places 
and lovely scenery, and “The Maine 
Woods” takes two volumes of the works of 
Henry Thoreau (Houghton, Mifflin). 
Maine was made an enchanted country 
for me by “The Country of Pointed Firs,” 
the book by Sarah Orne Jewett that I would 
rather have than all the rest (Houghton 
Mifflin). It is the scene of most of the 
novels of Ben Ames Wiliams—‘Evered,” 
and the one of his I like best, “The Rational 
Hind” (Dutton), which does stern but sym- 
pathetic justice to family pride and family 
feeling north of Boston. In his new one, 
“Immortal Longings” (Dutton), he states 
the age-old problem of farm life versus the 
action of Howells’s famous 
story “A Modern Instance” (Houghton, 
Mifflin), takes place in a Maine village, 
and Clara Louise Burnham’s “Dr, Latimer” 
(Houghton, Mifflin), lives on Casco Bay. 
In Kate Douglas Wiggin’s “Homespun 
Tales” (Houghton, Mifflin), there is one 
with the hero a Maine lumberman, and 
“The Story of Waitstill Baxter” is laid in 
the State. Holman Day’s logging stories, 
“King Spruce” and “The Skipper and the 
Skipped” (Harper), take place here, and 
the murder story of Henry Rideout, “A 
Winter Bell” (Houghton, Mifflin), is in 
the Maine woods in winter. “Uplands,” 
by Mary Ellen Chase, who wrote the 
popular and poetic tale “Mary Christmas” 
(Little, Brown), is the latest story to be 
placed in Maine; this pays much atten- 
tion to the landscape. 


town. The 


H. R. P., Dorset, Vermont, is looking 
for new places in which to spend the winter. 
Italy and Egypt he knows; Spain, his 
friends tell him, is cold in winter, but 
Northern Africa allured him until he 
gathered from “The Plutocrat” the impres- 
sion that this country offers only scenery 
and climate. A list of books on Northern 
Africa would help him plan a trip. 


NEVER knew anyone who really en- 

joyed a Vermont winter save Anne Bos- 
worth Greene, and her experience is im- 
mortalized in “A Lone Winter” (Century) ; 
to my delight I found this summer that her 
farm is just around the corner from my 
own part of the country. Oh yes, Zephine 
Humphreys likes Vermont winters too, and 
describes them beautifully in her new book, 
“Winterwise” (Dutton), full of thoughts 
about books and cats and neighbors and the 
eternal verities. But as the last time I 
was in the State in winter the temperature 
reached 36 degress below zero without the 
least effort, I hasten to assist H. R. P. to 
find a warmer clime. 

E. P. Oppenheim’s new book, “The Quest 
for Winter Sunshine” (Little, Brown), may 
help him decide. This includes North 
Africa, but takes in also the Riviera, Egypt, 
and other lands adjacent to the Mediter- 
ranean. It is well illustrated. A good be- 
ginning for a tourist js by reading Hamish 
McLaurin’s “What About North Africa?” 
(Scribner), for this gives in detail the con- 
ditions and circumstances of motoring from 
Casablanca to Cairo, and is indeed intended 
to help tourists make up their minds and 
their _ itineraries. Stella Courtt-Treat’s 
“Cape to Cairo” (Little, Brown), is another 
new motor-book from Africa: it is amus- 
ing and exciting and includes, as the title 
indicates, some of the territory with which 
this list is concerned. ‘Morocco from a 
Motor Car,” by Paul Vernon (Macmillan), 
is a new book beautifully illustrated in 
colors; this also is a tour described in detail 
for prospective travellers. ‘Sands, Palms 
and Minarets,”’ by Madeleine Vernon 
(Stokes), is the record of wanderings in 


Algeria, Tunis, and Morocco; it describes” 


and illustrates with many photographs the 
ruins of the Romans, the results of the 
Arabs, and the rising civilization of the 
French. If the list is to include informa- 
tion on recent North African wars and the 
personalities that figure in them, an impor- 
tant and comprehensive work is “France, 
Spain, and the Rif,” by Walter B. Narris 
(Longmans, Green); there is also Vincent 
Sheean’s personal experience in Spanish 
Morocco through to Djebela, interviewing 
Abd-el-Krim and other notabilities, in “An 
American Among the Riff” (Century). 

Do not let Booth Tarkington thus wither 
a continent for you; his impressions of 
North Africa in “The Plutocrat” may be, 
for all I know, as fantastic as his own 
admiration for his leading character. 

M. W. H., Rapid City, S. D., is prepar- 
ing a paper on the personalities of Amer- 
ican magazines, and wishes a book to ac- 
company personal researches. 


TH only one I know now in print 
is “Some Magazines and Magazine 
Makers,” by J. E. Drewry (Stratford) 
which describes several periodicals of differ- 
ent types and gives biographical sketches 
of famous editors. I am often asked for 
such a book for study clubs, 

H. A. K., Tampico, 
books on exercises for 
to seven years of age, designed to develop 
codérdination in a systematic manner, per- 
haps by dances, gymnastics, or rhythmic 
drills. 

HE book that first comes to my mind in 

cases like this is “Rhythm, Music, and 
Education,” the explanation of the famous 
Dalcroze method of eurhythmics, by Emile 
Jacques-Dalcroze of Geneva, translated by 
Rubinstein and published here by Putnam. 
This is for teachers as well as the general 
public, and has many photographs. The 
music, as well as explanations of exercises, 
is given in two volumes of his “Method of 
Eurhythmics,” published by Gray. 

A. S. Barnes publishes several quarto vol- 
umes with music, for the use of teachers 
of little children. ‘The Rhythms of Child- 
hood,” by Caroline Crawford, and_ her 
“Dramatic Games and Dances for Little 
Children;” “The Song Play Book,” by 
Crampton and Wollaston; “Dramatic 
Dances for Small Children,” by M. S. 
Shafter; “The Playground Book,” by Harry 
Sperling; and Dorothy La Salle’s “Rhythms 
and Dances for Elementary Schools,” and 
“Play Activities for Elementary Schools,” 
will interest this teacher. For somewhat 
older groups—but still for quite young 
boys—the ideas of Ernest B. Balch’s “Ama- 
teur. Circus Life” (Macmillan) will come 
into play; this develops a system of physical 
training built around the circus idea. I 
have seen this in practice, and it certainly 


did work. 


Mexico, asks for 
children from two 








OPINIONS ON “ANDY BRANDT’S ARK”’ 


A famous European scientist: 


“Ich kann miene Bewunderung fir 
Andy Brandt’s Ark nicht breit aus- 
sprechen . Die beste Beschreibung 
des Familiengiftes das mir in meinem 
Leben in Handen kam.” 


A celebrated American neurolo- 
gist: 


“Not the characters themselves, not the 
story as such; but the thing underneath, 
the BOOK, the after-images of which 
haunt me, as in all the work of this 
author.” 


A little Bohemian housekeeper: 


“It is like talking to a family! I 
thought that I was talking to a family!’ 


A New York State doctor: 
“T got a huge kick out of Andy Brandt; 
everyone else who counts who has read 
it has felt the same way: damned good.” 


A lecturer on contemporary lit- 


erature: 
“The vision of consciousness — _ the 
shapes in which emotions become visible 
in words—is so completely in harmony 
with the spirit of the time that I see 
no reason why Miss Bryner should not 
be a true interpreter of the period.” 


A young composer of songs, trav- 
eler and home-keeper: 


“That large, round and warm and free- 
ly nourished egg of the Ark I read in 
two sittings. Though it jacks constantly 
at the innermost emotions and I all but 
tore loose my heart-wire over the leav- 
ing of Father (where it all turned the 
ridge at once), I did not find it packed 
because its groove is so inevitable, de- 
fined, the power so thoroughly directed. 
I love the span of it from coast to 
coast. The last chapter about Althea 
utterly unlike anything I know in print, 
so tragically ludicrous—and real!” 


A_ well-known person of the 


theatre: 
“IT love Andy Brandt's Ark! A quality 
of hard, austere, bitter—but still beau- 
tiful truth. The style and vision con- 
tain all that is poetic, forming a halo 
of loveliness about a bleak subject.” 


An English woman of letters: 
“One of the best books I have read in 
years, I actually remember it! which 
is most unusual nowadays.” 

A well-known Danish novelist: 


“Marvelous, unique! The depths of 
life, the giving of the author’s own 


heart. . . . This is America!” 
A western married college 
woman: 


—™"T read Andy Brandt with such a 
variety of reactions that I feel that I 
myself have had a_ new experience. I 
have never given birth to a book or a 
child, but as I might vicariously suffer 
the pangs of one, I have gone through 
this bringing forth and am finding, now 
that it is done, some of the relief that 
comes after the struggle is through. I 
did not think such unflinching square- 


ness possible.”’ 

A southern of large 

family: 
A book that can without dirty sarcasm 
pull the moth-eaten cover of sentiment 
om family life and reveal how mem- 
bers of a household can prey on each 
other.’’ 


A western man of business with 


interest in the arts: 
“Other people have written of conflicts 
but not quite in this modern fresh way, 
gorgeous, solid, very sure in its effect, 
flexible enough to be dramatic and mov- 
ing when the turn is given and always 
flowing on and on with great power and 
a constant sculpturesque hewn quality. 
The drama throughout is tremendous.” 
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Points of View 


On Printing 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

A great deal of discussion about printing 
has been going on lately, not only in print- 
ing journals and magazines but also in 
clubs and at meetings of those interested 
in the various branches of the graphic arts. 
The liveliest topic of dispute at present is 
the comparative merits of modernistic and 
conservative practice of the art (a question 
on which I may some day be goaded into 
airing my own opinions, but not at the 
present writing). 

So far the discussions, though interesting 
and well-informed, seem to me inconclusive 
and of little real value, principally because 
of the loose terminology empoyed. Such 
technical terms as design, drawing, engrav- 
sng, type, line, composition, character, cut, 
etching, and many others, may all have 
double meanings and applications; and when 
used loosely and inaccurately, as they so 
frequently are, result in confusion and ob- 
scurity of meaning. We need a clearer 
definition of terms and a closer adherence 
to that definition. 

The very word “printing” is itself em- 
ployed with the most diverse implications, 
and no profitable discussion can be carried 
on unless there be some sort of agreement 
as to its scope and application. 

What do we mean by “printing 

The artist printer finds himself in the 
complex situation of the architect who must 
consider the accord between the suitability 
of his building and its actual external ap- 
pearance, or of the poet who must combine 
what he says—the contents of his poem— 
with his verse forms. In all the arts—and 
that is wy they are arts—there must be 
this adjustment to make a successful work. 
The final harmony of these independent 
properties is never obtained automatically or 
by rote, but by a miracle, or after vast ef- 
inspiration and effort 


> 





fort, or rather by 
combined. 

A perfect book is both easy to read and 
beautiful to look at. Pleasure in the read- 
ing matter itself is enhanced by pleasure 
in its suitable frame. An excellent balance 
of black and white lessens the effort of read- 
ing and the eye unconsciously avvroves of 
both ensemble and details without being dis- 
tracted by them. 

The art of printing abounds in subtle 
difficulties, in delicate nuances unsuspected 
by the majority of people. The masters 
of this art work with enthusiasm and de- 
votion to satisfy a select few. One may re- 
proach an author with a meticulousness that 
cuts him off from appreciation by the 
masses, but not a printer. Stendhal quotes 
an exaggerated case—the great Bodoni, a 
master printer, who spent six months look- 
ing for a single line of capitals to put on a 
title-page of Boileau-Despriaux! 

To sum up, a beautiful book should first 
be an efficient instrument; it should be leg- 
ible and easy to read. It may at the same 
time be a work of art, with a beauty and 
personality of its own. 

Typographical work permits no impro- 
visations. It is the ripe fruit of experiment 
—the result of an art which preserves only 
the successful trials and rejects the rough 
drafts and sketches. 

The press holds up a mirror to the author 
in which he may see himself clearly. If the 
paper, type, and composition are carefully 
chosen and harmonious, the author sees his 
work in a new guise. He may feel keen 
pride or shame. He hears a firmer, more 
detached voice than his own—an implacably 
just voice—articulating his words. Every- 
thing weak, trivial, arbitrary, or in bad 
taste that he has written is pointed up and 
comes out in clear relief. It is at once a 
lesson and a splendid thing to be beautifully 
printed. 

Some writers evidently mean strictly the 
making of books of literature, art, or 
science; others broaden this use to the in- 
clusion of catalogues, advertisements, or 
anything else in book form; still others 
doubtless have in mind all the miscellaneous 
products of the press—pamphlets, broad- 
sides, posters, advertising pages in periodi- 
cals and newspapers,—all usually devoted 
to selling something. 

It is obvious that, beyond a few basic 
ones, the same principles cannot possibly 
govern all these multifarious uses to which 
though the technical 
processes be more or less identical; and I 


art is put, even 


would plead, as I said, for a clearer defini- 
tion of terms and more discriminating and 
intelligent use of them if we are ultimately 
to derive any benefit from either side of the 
argument. Could not a committee’ com- 


posed of printers and designers, and at least 
one philologist, undertake to draw up and 
publish a set of definitions applicable to 
modern methods and processes that would 
not conflict with the older standard mean- 
ings of the terms used? 

As a model of conciseness and admirably 
clear thinking along this very line, I would 
call your attention to a short paper, “The 
Dual Virtues of a Book,” which Paul 
Valéry, of the French Academy, has con- 
tributed to the first number of the new 
French journal, Arts et Métiers Graphiques, 
Paris. In it he deals with printing as the 
interpreter of literature, #.e., bookmaking; 
but in the same issue there is another paper, 
“The Catalogue as a Work of Art,” in 
which Jean Luc considers it as applied to 
advertising, (“publicity” is, I believe, the 
polite term). The two articles taken to- 
gether present an admirable exposition of 
the subject as a whole. ‘They follow this 
letter. 

Though it is perhaps too much to expect 
that any of our own Academicians will in- 
terest themselves in so minor an art, some 
of our American writers on the subject may 
well study these papers with profit. 

BRUCE ROGERs. 

New Fairfield, Conn. 


Virtues of a Book 


OOKS may appeal to us in two separate, 
distinct ways, says M. Paul Valéry, the 
well-known modern poet. 

First, they may be entirely utilitarian, 
easy to read. If they are clear and legibly 
printed they facilitate the actual task of 
reading. Our eyes follow one line and 
leap to another easily, without interrup- 
tion, and the thoughts roused by the 
writer flow in without check, Legibility al- 
lows the mind to more readily seize upon 
and digest the text. 

Books may also be beautiful in them- 
selves. A page may exist as an entity, be 
attractive or ugly, well spaced, or badly 
spaced, as a separate work of art. Each 
page presents a system of design in black 
and white. The impression it gives must 
be considered as a whole, just as one would 
consider the unified impression given by an 
etching. 

A book then on the one hand, should 
be an instrument of clear vision, to facili- 
tate, not interrupt, the flow of ideas; on 
the other hand, it may in itself be a thing 
of beauty, endowed with its own particular 
ability to please or displease our sense of 
taste. 

Text as a succession of words and text 
as pieces of type are two entirely distinct 
beings. It is not possible to consider both 
phases at the same moment; attention to 
one precludes attention to the other. There 
are many very handsome books which do 
not invite reading. They exist as artistic 
masses of black on a white field, but their 
decorative letters are difficult to make out. 
Modern literature is not well suited to this 
too ornate style, dear to German and Eng- 
lish texts, nor does it adapt itself success- 
fully to the more archaic forms which copy 
the style of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
century letterpress. 

In the combination of these totally inde- 
pendent qualities which a book may possess, 
lies the art of printing. But when print- 
ing wishes to respond to the simple need 
of easy reading it need not necessarily be 
done by artists. The printer may follow 
certain mechanical rules which inevitably 
produce a clear and legible text. When he 
wishes to combine readability with beauty, 
he must experiment, and he becomes it once 
an artist. 


The Catalogue As Art 


A catalogue that is well got up and that 
answers its purpose exactly deserves 
to be called a work of art just as a book. 
What is the aim of a catalogue? To induce 
sales. To do so it must first of all find 
favor, it has to be a well-introduced am- 
bassador, it must have a magnificent ap- 
pearance, have breeding. It will be read 
with all the more faith as it displays visual 
eloquence, that is to say, as it makes use 
of typographical surprise. 

The catalogue has more liberties than the 
book. The latter is bound by tradition, and 
sobriety is often its distinction. As for the 
catalogue, its liberties are unlimited; for 
graphic arts in general it opens up a new 
field to all darings. It can be considered, 
from a certain standpoint, as the neusic-hall 
of typography. 

There is a general tendency to consider 

(Continued on page 271) 


The AMEN CORNER 


HE WHIRLPOOLS and eddies of the 

summer stream have at last gently 

dropped the Oxonian again on the 
strand of the publishing world. All the 
other recalcitrants of Indian summer holi- 
days are there before him:—the Pub- 
lisher’s Young Man, tragically noble after 
a bad heart attack on the Maine Coast; 
Young Harvard, with features still ruddy 
from hatless days at Forest Hills and 
fiesta nights on West Twelfth Street; and 
above all Pamela, nicely tanned and six 
pounds the worse after untold but sus- 
pected adventures up-country. 

About the Publish.rs’ Building at 35 
West 32nd Street is an aura of renewed 
endeavor. Mixed bags of new publica- 
tions are daily emptied upon our library 
table, the advance agents of a Christmas 
company. The Oxonian, impresario of 
books, cannot do better than introduce 
these handsome heralds of whatever new 
the realms of thought may hold. 


OP 


§ Enter first an impressive newcomer 
whose arrival has long been trumpeted, 
The Oxford Book of American Verse. 
Bliss Carman is the anthologist, and few 
modern collections will wear so well. 
The form and price will be similar to the 
other Oxford Books of Verse; publication 
is promised before Christmas.() 

§ Within the next few weeks the Oxford 
University Press will publish American 
Mystery Stories, selected with an intro- 
duction by Carolyn Wells. Even the un- 
emotional flesh of the Inner Sanctum 
Potentate crept visibly when its august 
owner read proof of these stories. An 
ideal book for the train or the rainy Sun- 
day, (the price but One Fifty!). Ameri- 
can Detective Stories will follow!(2) 

§ Not all phases of the popular interest 
in crime should be encouraged, but when a 
scholar like Boris Brasol, former Pros- 
ecuting Attorney in St. Petersburg, (we 
nearly said Petrograd!) writes a book on 
The Elements of Crime, authorities take 
notice, and the common reader wisely 
purchases and is edified.(3) 

§ The Legacy of Israel (which is one of 
the most handsome books for the money 
the Oxonian has seen) wins high praise 
in exalted places. No similar study of the 
effect of Jewish culture on civilization 
exists, and none is likely to rival i+ for 
years to come. (4) 

§ In the field of religious study there are 
few names more universally honored than 
that of Friedrich Heiler. The Oxford 
Press is about to publish an English trans- 
lation of Heiler’s book on Sadhu Sundar 
Singh, the Modern Indian mystic. A trans- 
lation of Heiler’s Das Gebet, that un- 
equalled study of prayer, will appear 
later.(5) 

§ Miss Ryllis Alexander, the editor of 
the new Garrick Diary, which will soon 
emerge handsomely in a limited edition, 
uncovered this interesting document while 
working for her Doctorate at Yale. She 
offers a brief account of this Diary 
(hitherto unpublished) in the last number 
of the Yale Review.(6) 

§ Two new volumes have been added to 
the Oxford Reading Courses, now in prep- 
aration. These are The Essay, by M. 
Edmund Speare, and Biography, by A. C. 
Valentine. They may be bought separate- 
ly for One Dollar each, or secured in 
connection with the accompanying vol- 
umes. The Oxford Press will give full 
information. (7) 

§ The Oxford Best Seller for 1927 will 
probably be Modern English Usage,‘8) but 
the American Pocket Oxford Diction- 
ary(9) and Rostovtzeff’s History of the 
Ancient World@9) will be close seconds. 
And there are still various pre-Christmas 
tricks hidden up our scholarly sleeves! 

§ The recent interest in Colonel Isham’s 
purchase of Boswell material has made 
us turn again to Boswell’s Note-book,)) 
that convenient and too little known vol- 
ume edited by R. W. Chapman. 

§ Perhaps the most attractive gift book 
for the Fall is Architectural Design in 
Concrete.“2) A hundred full page plates 
depict new designs in concrete the world 
over, and the text by T. P. Bennett is 
not only authoritative but interesting. 

Corrado Ricci, the famous Italian art 
critic, has written a book on the Lombard 
country-side and its artists. The English 
translation, with handsome off-set illustra- 
tions, has just emerged from its publisher 
at 35 West 32nd Street. The title is 
Umbria Santa,3)—but be not discour- 
aged by that, for it is a charming and 
delightful book even for you and me. 
The publisher’s Young Man is going to 
give one to Pamela, who has been very 
high-hat of late! 

“High-hat” is a bad word. Once used, 
it owns a man forever, and he can think 
of no other! —TuHe OxXonrAn. 

(1) $3.75 cloth. (2) Each vol. $1.50. (3) 
$5.00. (4) $4,00. (5) $3.00. (6) about $7.50. 
(7) each $1.00. (8) cloth $3.00; Oxford India 


paper $4.00. (9) $2.00. (10) 2 vols. each 
$5.00. (11) $1.25. (12) $10.00. (13) $4.00. 
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ROBESPIERRE 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


A keen character analysis of the 
hard - headed and unscrupulous 
philosopher who, like Franken- 
stein, created in the French Revo- 
lution a demon whose unreason- 
ing fury he was unable to con- 
trol. Never has Belloc’s mas- 
terly style, his rare ability to 
vividly recreate the past before 
our very eyes, shown to better 
advantage. $5.00 


TALLEYRAND 


By ANNA BOWMAN DODD 


The life of a suave and 
elegant diplomat who survived 
six changes in government. 


Illustrated. $5.00 





FRANCIS JOSEPH 


By EUGENE BAGGER 


\ masterful analysis which 
pierces to the bottom of the soul 
of Francis Joseph and illumines 
the hidden springs of his thought 
and action. $5.00 


CAMELS! 


By DAN STREETER 


Author of “Denatured Africa’ 


This light-hearted nomad cam- 
eleers his way through the Fung 
Province of Africa to Abyssinia 
and here recounts his amazing 
adventures and misadventures. 
Illustrated. Third printing be- 
fore publication. $2.50 
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DAVID GOES TO 
BAFFIN LAND 


By DAVID BINNEY PUTNAM 


With his dad and Captain Bob 
Bartlett, David makes another 
voyage north to the remote reg- 
ions of Fox Basin and Western 
Baffin Land. At one time dur- 
ing the trip David traveled 500 
miles in an open whale boat 
fllustrated. $1.75 





For sale at all bookstores, or at the Putnam Store 
2 West 45th Street, just west of Sth Avenue 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
New York London 


Write for Illustrated Catalog of 
Putnam Books for Fall 
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E have received from Mallow Marsh, 
Scallop Shoal, The Atlantic, the 
following letter: 

Impressed by the very striking likeness of you 
that now adorns the heading of The Phoenix 
Nest I am constrained to send you this pen- 
portrait of myself and personal habits which in 
its limited way depicts the charm of my exist- 
ence. It is a pleasure to tell you that I greatly 
admire the structure and contents of your nest, 
but am surprised to learn from your portrait 
that a Phoenix can keep so curly. 

N. Heron. 

Inclosed in the letter is the following 
poem: 

NIGHT HERON 
Along the silver edge of night his wings 
Print a black scarab on the moonlit shores; 
He prowls the beach; with loose-legged 
howverings 
Alights by ponds hidden in hollowed moors. 


Starkly he watches where long grasses limn 
Sand tumulous, or pebble-dotted dune, 

Or vigil keeps where fluting ripples rim 
The reedy creek and marshes shell-bestrewn. 


The ancient stars sink in the solemn sea; 

The moon’s cartouche fades on its palimp- 
sest; 

That hoarse sepulchral fugitive cry is he 

Raucously passing, flapping to his nest. 


Not his with wings that swoop to wheel and 
turn 

Through the dawn cirrus piled upon the 
East ; 

While sunrise fires on occult altars burn 

The far-off sedges hide an anchorite’s feast. 


The Lewis Copeland Company, Inc. enter 
the publishing field with “The Outline of 
Man’s Knowledge,” by Clement Wood. This 
will appear next Monday. Talk about out- 
lines! Here is a digest of just about every- 
thing in one enormous capsule. We don’t 
know much about this world, so we’re going 
to sit down and read it. We dipped into 
the “English Literature” and “American 
Literature” in Book III: The Outline of 
Literature, There is interesting stuff in 
them, but we were not satisfied with the 
sequence and proportion. And then there 
are some remarkable remarks. We have 
Ben Jonson called “Greater in influence than 
in achievement ...a_ learned classicist, 
whose witty plays are dull on _ today’s 
stage.” Possibly Mr. Wood is right, but 
where does one go to judge whether old Ben 
ss dull on today’s stage? He certainly 
doesn’t seem to us to be at all dull in the 
reading. “The intricate John Donne” is the 
only comment that Donne gets, in passing. 
As for Milton, “The splendor of the lines 
(of ‘Paradise Lost?) in the grand manner 
is impressive; but they have a coldness less 
of Puritan life than of death.” Just what 
this last means, we know not. 

The apostate in his sun-bright chariot sat, 

Idol of majesty divine, enclosed 

With flaming cherubim, and golden shields; 

Then lighted from his gorgeous throne, for 
now 

’Twixt host and host but narrow space was 
left, 

A dreadful interval, and front to front 

Presented stood in terrible array 

Of hideous length: before the cloudy van, 

On the rough edge of battle ere it joined, 

Satan, with vast and haughty strides ad- 
vanced, 

Came towering, armed in adamant and gold, 

However! “The poetry” may be “largely 
dead to us,” “the epic” “a made epic,” but 
for some Milton’s “ranking” is not yet 
seen to “slip quietly down the scale.” And 
how, by the way, can a “ranking” slip 
down a scale? Later on we come to Keats 
and learn that he is “in pure poetic stature, 
taller by a trifle”? than Shakespeare! As 
the little Southern girl said, “I know you’l! 
all just Jove Keats,” and, seriously, our own 
admiration for this poet is extreme,—but 
really! Also, on page 418, we learn: 

It (Goldsmith’s “She Stoops to Con- 
quer”) and its two compeers, “The School 
for Scandal” and “The Rivals,” by the 
Irish wit Richard Brinsley Sheridan, are all 
the drama worthy of note between Ben 
Jonson and the age of Wilde and Shaw. 

This is one of the most unusual state- 
ments we have seen in a serious volume for 
some time... . 

Clement Wood has been at work for 
seventeen years upon “The Outline of Man’s 
Knowledge.” Lewis Copeland, President of 
the new house, has behind him over twenty 


years of active publishing experience. He 
began with Elbert Hubbard in the Roycroft 
shops twenty years ago as a typographer 
where he produced works selling as high as 
$300 a copy, he tells us, Later, as vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Haldeman-Julius Company in charge of 
production he produced the “Little Blue 
Books” to sell as low as three cents a copy 
wholesale. He has recently been general 
manager of the Vanguard Press. His 
present address is 119 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, He has brought out Mr. Wood’s 
volume in most dignified and attractive 
fashion. .. . 

An editorial program projected by Simon 
and Schuster, to foster the best phases of 
the current tendency to clarify and human- 
ize specialized knowledge, includes contracts 
already signed for the following: The 
Story of Music by Deems Taylor, The 
Story of Religion by Charles Francis Potter, 
The Story of Art by Thomas Craven, The 
Story of Morals by William A. Drake, The 
Story of Civilization by Will Durant. ... 

We, ourselves, would shyly outline our 
own outline and complete series of outlines 
and stories which we are now in the process 
of compiling. It is divided into three hun- 
dred and sixty-five chapters, one for every 
day in the year. We shall mention only a 
few. I. A Complete Compendium of 
Everything I have been Thinking About 
since the Hour I was Born. XV. The 
Complete Outline of Old Bartending, ap- 
pended to which is a complete soda-water- 
fountain guide. XXVII. The Outline of 
Archeology: Specializing in Flinders Petrie, 
whose name we always liked as an archezol- 
ogist. XLVI. A Thorough Outline of 
Earthworms (with a special chapter on 
Moles). CII. The Story of Neckties 
(Leaving out Ruffs; but with a special and 
extremely interesting section on the Gal- 
lows). CCIV. An Outline of the Veloci- 
pede, tracing its course with extreme deli- 
cacy through the Bicycle to the latest makes 
of Automotive Vehicles. CCCI. The Story 
of the Mustache (False Mustaches, Mus- 
tache Cups, the Beard, Famous Beavers, The 
Goatee, Famous Goats; all that sort of 
thing), CCCLV. The Story of Space (a) 
Height (b) Depth (c) Width (d) Length— 
or Breadth—or, oh you know! (e) What’s 
it all about if anything? (f) How far does 
it go—and how long is this kind of thing 
going on? (g) How long has it been there, 
— if anybody knows? (h) How to become 
a Spatialist: in Four Lessons. CCCLIX, 
Outlines of all the People I Don’t Like: 
Done with Higgins’s India Ink on Foolscap. 
And so on. Place your orders for this 
devastating volume right off! .. . 

From McBride comes the following 
statement: 





It has always seemed to me symbolical that 
Jurgen was arrested on the day that Prohibition 
went into effect, 16 January 1920, and set free 
in 1922 on the anniversary of the establishment 
of American independence, by the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown (October 19). 

(Signed) 
James Branch Cabell. 
Richmond, Virginia, 
October g, 1927. 

The second issue of The Exile, edited by 
Ezra Pound, will be published in November. 
The Gotham Book Mart, 51 West Forty- 
seventh Street, are the New York agents 
and distributors. Mr. Pound writes from 
Rapallo, Italy: 

Beginning with the second issue, The Exile 
will be published by Pascal Covici of Chicago. 
The barbarianism of the American copyright law 
and its legal encouragement of piracy and bad 
practice are such that I should not have con- 
tinued the magazine after its first issue but for 
Mr. Covici’s intervention. 

Of the Witter Bynner Undergraduate 
Poetry Prize of one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars one hundred has been awarded for 1927 
to Sterling North of the University of Chi- 
cago. Twenty-five dollars each has been 
awarded to Mariana Staver of Barnard 
College and Lucia E. Jordan of Smith Col- 
lege. For 1928, Mr. Bynner, whose 
co-judges are Marjorie Allen Seiffert and 
Mark Van Doren, offers the $150 prize 
under the auspices of Palms, of which he is 
an associate editor. 

We wish to thank F. C. P. of New, York 

° ° . 
for her kind note and her praise of our new 
headpiece. 

And so an end. 
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By WILL IRWIN 
and E. H. SUYDAM 


A beautiful volume which 
captures the spirit of Man- 
hattan in prose and picture. 
It takes you into the high 
places and hidden regions of 
Bagdad-on-the-Subway as it 
is today. Illustrated, $6.00. 


DESERT 
WINDS 
By HAFSA 


A fascinating book which re- 
veals the mind of a great race 
—the Arab—and the spirit of 
a world religion—Islam. It is 
the most penetrating book on 
Arabia that has appeared to 
date. Illustrated, $3.50. 





THIS 
SMOKING 
WORLD 


By A. E. HAMILTON 


Why do people smoke? Mr. 
Hamilton answers that ques- 
tion and gives a brilliant ex- 
amination of this curious cus- 
tom of tobacco smoking from 
every viewpoint. 

Illustrated, $2.50. 


SOME 
FAMOUS 
SEA FIGHTS 


By FITZHUGH GREEN 
and HOLLOWAY FRKOST 


The outstanding naval bat- 
tles of history presented in 
vivid dramatic prose. The 
authors are both distin- 
guished officers in the U. S. 
Navy and authorities on 
naval warfare. 

Illustrated, $3.50. 


COUGARS 
AND 
COWBOYS 
By DAVID M. NEWELL 


Intimate pictures of life in 
the cattle country written 
and illustrated by an author 
who knows well the manners 
of its men and their adven- 
tures. Illustrated, $2.00. 


THE 
WEALTH 
OF THE 
SEA 


By DONALD K. TRESSLER 


A popular and comprehensive 
story of the vast number of 
valuable products which come 
out of the sea. Mr. Tressler 
tells the story of the sea- 
searching industry which is 
carried on with lively adven- 
ture.and romance. 
Illustrated $4.00. 





THE CENTURY CO. 


Publishers of Enduring Books 
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Rare and Fine Books 


By Cart P. Rotiins and Georce P. WinsHiP 


y HE title page of a book does not differ 

essentially from the headlines of a 
newspaper. Both are primarily advertise- 
ments. They must attract attention, call 
their wares, and conform to the limitations 
of space. The maker of a title has the 
advantage of time in which to arrange his 
material, and he has no excuse when he 
misleads his readers. Least of all has he 
any right, like the headliner, to take liberties 
with the meaning of words, 

For instance, in the newest book on print- 
ing, which can be precisely and accurately 
described as “A Short History,” someone 
presumably thought, rightly, that the title 
would look better if the second line was a 
long one. So it reads “A Short History of 
the Art,” which is precisely what the book 
is not. The Preface speaks of the “art 
preservative,” but this does not palliate the 
misuse of a word which has inevitable con- 
notations. A history of the art of printing, 
before it finished with the fifteenth century, 
would necessarily link Augsburg with Wil- 
liam Morris and Subiaco with Ashendene; 
the Estiennes would lead to Bruce Rogers 
and Vascosan to Merrymount. There is 
no “art” in a book on this subject which 
tells of nothing that has happened in Eng- 
land (except by allusions in the chapters 
on Germany and Belgium) since Boydell’s 
Shakespeare, and which gives two pages to 
Vermont printing between 1778 and 1780, 
and two and a half to the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries in the whole United 
States. 

Grafton and Company of London have 
only themselves to blame if a  captious 
critic feels annpoyed at being misled. Under 
the editorship of Mr. R. A. Peddie, they 
have brought out an admirable conspectus 
of what passes as the history of the art 
preservative. He was able to enlist the 
codperation of ten writers, all but one, 
perhaps, with a recognized standing in the 
first rank as students in their special fields, 
Their ten chapters summarize compactly 
and authoritatively, with encyclopedic 
wealth of names and dates, what is now 
known about the progress of bookmaking 
as an industry, before it came into its own 
as a widely recognized art. There is one 
exception, and it is interesting to note, that 
this chapter, which supplies a very helpful 
guide for those who would like to know 
more of the conditions which have made 


possible the lovely Zilverdistel books, was 
written by M. Maurits Sabbe, who as Cur- 
ator of the Plantin Museum at Antwerp 
might have claimed an especial right to live 
wholly in the past. 

A good many American readers who are 
interested in such subjects, and who were 
carried into pretty deep water by the great 
skill with which the late Professor Carter 
presented his discoveries regarding Chinese 
printing, will turn to the brief appendix 
to learn how the Londoners have reacted 
to his book. It is therefore left with a 
presumably independent European inven- 
tion. 

Before there could be any printing, there 
had to be something, and plenty of it, to 
print on. It is well established that paper- 
making was a flourishing industry in Europe 
by the thirteenth century, but this is far 
from explaining how the widely distributed 
presses managed to secure a continuing sup- 
ply of their most necessary raw material. 
It is certain that a great deal is not known 
about methods of transportation, and of 
merchandising, in later medieval times. 


66 HEN a man has more money than 
he needs for his daily wants he 
either saves it like a miser, dissipates it as a 
spendthrift, or becomes a collector and lover 
of beautiful objects that are not necessities 
but which nevertheless afford him great 
amusement, and interest in life.” The ele- 
mental basis for all collecting has never 
been more succinctly stated than in. this open- 
ing sentence from Cyril Davenport’s “By- 
ways among English Books”, which has 
just come out (Stokes). It justifies great 
expectations of the pages that follow. 
The key word of the title is equally hap- 
pily chosen. Mr. Davenport clearly had 
no intention of sticking to any main 
traveled route, but wished to feel free to 
roam as fancy dictated. The result is that 
he has produced a book that cannot be read 
with any pleasure, for his mind wanders 
erratically from paragraph to paragraph. 
He strays far afield, very far from any 
thought of verifying the pseudo-informa- 
tion that he takes for granted he must 
know, by right of long settlement at a desk 
in the British Museum. Indeed, the per- 
manent value of this volume, to future 
generations of students of book lore, is 
likely to be as a record of current misin- 


formation, in this year of grace, as dem- 
onstrated by a recognized British authority. 

The professional student’s confidence is 
shaken, on page 6, by a casual statement 
about “any book printed by Caslon,” who 
hired other men to print the specimen books 
showing his own types. It is shattered on 
page 1o by the news that “The Grammars 
of Aelius Donatus to some extent merely re- 
semble in type some of the Costeriana;” 
and goes glimmering on 13, where Cobden- 
Sanderson “took up printing at the Dove’s 
Press.” The meaning so successfully con- 
cealed in the sentence about the Costeriana 
is matched by others. On page 7 we learn 
from the Museum expert that “In the 
British Museum are to be found all the 
Old Royal Libraries of England, much of 
which was brought together by Henry, 
Prince of Wales, the eldest son of James 
I,” which seems to say that the author has a 
specialist’s ignorance that there is anything 
in that great collection of later date than 
1616. There is not much in the account 
of William Morris to throw doubt on this 
inference, although the only comment on 


the Kelmscott Chaucer is unquestionably 
true, that it measures 1634 by 11% 


inches. Another curious bit of news is that 
Charles Whittingham and William Picker- 
ing, one or both, “cut some very small 
types with great skilf.” 


The author ought not, really, to be held 
responsible for the general sloppiness, and 
occasional illiteracies, of his book. He has 
been making books for a long while, and 
grew up at a time when it was customary 
for the printer’s office, the compositor, 
and the proofreader, to take care of all 
such unimportant lapses on the part of 
authors. Time was, not so very long ago, 
when the compositor looked out for the 
spelling, and the proofreader took care of 
variations from normal grammar, along 
with proper names and literary allusions. 
The author merely submitted the ideas and 
a’ sketch of what he thought he wanted to 
say. If he failed to express himself in- 
telligibly, the printer saw to it before it 
went to press. Modern competitive con- 
ditions in the printing industry have done 
away with all this supplementary service. 
What we ordinarily get now, as in this case, 
is just. what the author writes, in all his 
intellectual nakedness. The tragic aspect 
of the situation is that a slip-shod generation 
is growing up under such conditions, It 
will buy a book like this one, attractively 
gotten up, with admirable illustrations, and 
read itself to sleep in happy wonderment 
that it had never before known that Caslon 


was a printer. And this is all the fault of 
the departed proofreader. 


Cl) acrons of Bruce Rogers items 
will be interested in “B. R., America’s 
Typographic Playboy,” an essay on the 
lighter side of Mr. Rogers’s achievement, 
just published in a limited edition of 500 
copies by Richard W. Ellis at the Georgian 
Press, The book is freely illustrated with 
examples of Mr. Rogers’s jeu d’esprit, and 
the typographic arrangement of the. book 
itself, especially the cover, is delightfully*.* 
whimsical. 





The Catalogue 

(Continued from page 268) 
it as a work of art. Up to the present, the 
bibliophile disdained the catalogue. Does 
the book-lover underestimate it because of 
its advertising? According to that idea 
then a work is ugly when it is useful? That 
theory is inadmissible at such an epoch as 
well-balanced as the one that is now open- 
ing. Is it because it is gratis? The basis 
of bibliophily as a matter of fact resides 
in the rareness and price of a work. 

The true booklover, the intelligent con- 
noisseur, both understand that the catalogue 
is just as much representative of an era 
as the book is. It betrays its preoccupations, 
its intimate motives and nervous system., 
They understand that by way of the side- 
track of publicity, the catalogue is one 
of the best witnesses of art, one of its ex- 
cellent servants. 








“Literary circles in Belgium,” says a dis- 
patch to the New York Times, “are in a 
high state of indignation over a new book 
by the French critic, Daniel Mornet, en- 
titled “History of Contemporary French 
Literature and Thought.” Instead of giv- 
ing Belgian authors who wrote in thet 
French language a chapter to themselves the 
author groups them with their French col- 
leagues. 

“By so doing, it is objected, he advances 
another step toward the annexation of Bel- 
gian genius by the French, which is the 
chief cause of resentment. 
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COUNTER ATTRACTIONS 


$3 COLLECTORS ITEMS 
Single insertion rate 


33 PRINTERS & BINDERS 
: 7 cents a word 
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AUTOGRAPHS 
AUTOGRAPHS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


We carry one of the most extensive collections 





of Autograph Letters and Historical Documents 
Send for our priced Catalogue 
Cash paid for collections or 


in the world. 
of 4,472 titles. 
individual Correspondence from 
Book Shop, 


specimens. 


owners _ solicited. 


Goodspeed’s 
7 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of 
celebrities of all nations bought and sold. Send 
for price list. Walter R. Benjamin, 578 Madi- 
ton Ave., New York City. Publisher The Col- 
Established 1887. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 


iector, $1. 








$1.90 each; Kitty, Circus Parade, Zelda 
Marsh, Death Comes for Archbishop, Something 
about Eve, Dream of Woman, Road to Heaven, 
Dusty Answer, Mad Carews, Great Bear. Fol- 
lowing $1.55 each: Jalna, Barberry Bush, More 
Than Wife, Children of Ritz, Lights Up. 15 
to 25% discount all other books. Write for 
free catalog. Gerry Pascal Lieberman. 601 
Madison Ave. Phone Regent 4277. Open 
Monday and Saturday evenings. 


THOUSANDS OF BOOK BARGAINS listed 
in our catalogue No. 151 all new and in perfect 
condition, at 50% and less from regular prices. 
Free upon request. 


(832 Westchester Ave. New York, NY 


FIRST EDITIONS; FINE PRESSES; OLD 
Rare and Curious Books; Illustrated Books, 
Choice Bindings; Fine Library Sets and a large 
stock of Good Secondhand Books on all 
subjects at reasonable prices. Visit our attrac- 
tive shop or write for frev catalogs. DAUBER 
& PINE BOOKSHOPS, I'NC., 66 Fifth Avenue 
at 12th Street, New York. Open until 10 P. M. 








BOOK PLATES 





COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 to $5 per hun- 
dred. Send 1oc for samples. Frank E. Bittner, 


83 Irving Place, New York. 


BOOKPLATES BY PRITKIN. 
Send for Reproductions of 





Individual, 
distinctive designs. 
1254 So. Spaulding Ave., Chicago, III. 


GENERAL ITEMS 


my work. 








MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, current books 
of English and American fiction, poetry, drama, 
criticism, art, essays, can now be procured from 
Eugene Pell, 1208 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





O’MALLEY’S BOOK STORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (75th St.) Large stock of good books on 
many subjects. Prices reasonable. Expert service. 
Open evenings. 





THE WEST, THE INDIANS, local history, 
genealogy. Catalogs on request. Cadmus Book 
Shop, 312 West 34th St., New York. 


“THE WORLD AT MIDNIGHT” contains 
each month our unusual catalog of odd and 
strange books, autographs, prints and literary 
curiosities. Open Book Shop, 58 West Wash- 
ington, Chicago. 


LANGUAGES 











Books on and in Oriental, less known Euro- 
pean and American Aboriginal Languages. Paul 
R.. Carr, 3923 Packard St., Long Island City, 
N. Y. Oriental Language and Philological 
Bookseller. 





WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM MASTERKEY 
te all languages. Primers, $1.95; Chinese, 
French, Spanish, Alphagrams, 30c. Dictionaries, 
$1.98. Languages, 3 West 40th, New York. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


OUT-OF-PRINT books promptly supplied at 
most reasonable prices. National Bibliophile 
Service, 347 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Caledonia 0047. 














THE OUT-OF-PRINT department of BRUS- 
SEL’S will locate the books you want. Brussel’s 
57 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


RARE EDITIONS 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP IS A NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTION. Its stock of Rare 
and Choice Books, Prints and Autographs is 
made accessible to distant buyers by specialized 
catalogues. No. 164, Genealogy, 5033 titles, 
price toc; No. 165, Fine Arts, 1679 titles, 
free; No. 168, Rare Americana, 309 pp., 2,463 
titles, illus., price soc; No. 169, Autographs, 
4.472 titles, free. 

When in Boston, browse in Goodspeed’s. 
No. 7 and ga Ashburton Place; No. 5a Park 
St.; No. 2 Milk St. 











COMPLETE AND UNEXPURGATED 
translations of Foreign Classics. Privately 
Printed and Illustrated Editions. Rousseau’s 
Confessions, Boccaccio’s Decameron, Balzac’s 


Droll Stories, the Heptameron, etc., $3.50 each. 
Catalogue upon request. American Book Col- 
lectors’ Service, 321 Broadway, New York. 





RARE BOOKS. ‘The Walden Book Shop, 
410 Michigan Avenue North, Chicago, IIl., will 
be glad to help you in your search for rare 
books, modern first editions, books published by 
private presses. Send a list of items desired 
and ask for catalogue. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. Ina- 
teresting catalogue of Books from 15th to 2oth, 
Century, mailed free on application. C. Howes, 
Bookseller, 485 London Road, Hastings, Eng- 
land. 


AMERICANA. Send fot catalog No. 2 of 
books about the history of New York City and 
State. Arthur B. Carlton, 503 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 








SPECIAL BARGAIN OFFER. 1o titles, 
KNUT HAMSUN, all new with jackets as . 
issued, including MYSTERIES (just published) 
and GROWTH OF THE SOIL (the Nobel Prise 
book); also a study of Hamsun by H. A. 
Larsen. The ten titles, representing a value 
of $21.50, postpaid anywhere for $10.00. Bar- 
gain catalogues sent on request. 

Also Catalogue of Moderately Priced First 
Editions, Private Press Items and other col- , 
lector’s books; mailed on application. 

YOUNG'S, 1413 Montgomery Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





TRISTRAM-ROBINSON, limited, signed, also < 
trade first edition. October Blast—Yeats, limited 
350. Yuletide in Younger World—Hardy, lim- 
ited 350. 





RARE AND UNUSUAL BOOKS. E. W. 
Johnson, 362 W. 123rd St., New York. Send 
for List No. 63 of Valuable Books. 


SPECIALISTS 


THE NORTH NODE, an Occult Book Shop, 
114 East 57th St. Books on Occultism, Mysti- 
cism, Metaphysics, Astrology, The Kabbalah, 
The Tarot, Hermatica, Alchemy, Symbolism, The 
Rosicrucians, Theosophy, Comparative Religions, 
Ancient Civilizations, Mythology, Folklore, and 
kindred subjects—old, rare and out-of-print, new 
and contemporary. 


WRITERS’ SERVICE 


MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY ADVISER. 
Books, short stofies, articles and verse criticised 
and marketed. Special department for plays and 
motion pictures. ‘The Writers’ ‘Workshop, Inc., 
135 East Fifty-cighth Street, New York. 

















AUTHORS’ AND ARTISTS’ 


REPRESENTATIVE 

Literary adviser and editor. Live fictions;— 
Short Stories, Novels, Plays, Motion Pictures, 
Manuscripts sold. GRACE AIRD, INC, 


342 Madison Ave., New York. Vanderbilt 9344 
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eA New Novel by William Stearns Davis 
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GILMAN ?# REDFORD 


A Romance of the Revolution 
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FAMOUS HISTORICAL ROMANCES 
By William Stearns Davis 








A VICTOR OF SALAMIS 


The life of the Greeks and Persians is pictured from the 
point of view of an Athenian exile who followed Xerxes: $2.00 


A FRIEND OF CAESAR 
“A Tale of the Fall of the Roman Republic”. $2.50 


THE BEAUTY OF THE PURPLE 


Leo the Isaurian rises from the Thracian peasantry to deliver 
Constantinople and Europe from the Saracens, and to be one 
of the great Roman emperors. $2.50 


GoD WILLS IT 


This is a tale of the first Crusade, with a charming love story 
and thrilling adventures. $1.50 


THE FRIAR OF WITTENBURG 


The passions and struggles of the beginnings of the Prot- 
estant Reformation are recounted in this romance. $2.50 


THE WHITE QUEEN 


The colorful life and times of King Louis IX of France in 
which the Age of Chivalry is the background for a great 


story. 2.00 
BELSHAZZAR 

In this story of ancient times the struggle between Persia and 

Babylon unrolls in gorgeous successive pageants. $2.00 
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GILMAN of REDFORD, 
like all of William Stearns Davis’ novels, 
blends the story teller’s art with historical 
facts into a work that is at once a gallant, 
spirited tale and a faithful picture of the 
social life, customs, language, politics and 
great events of colonial days. Therich, warm, 
vibrantlife of young America glows through 


the pages of this romance of the Revolution. 
Y LY LY 


Roger Gilman, a student at Harvard, tells this 
story of Boston and Harvard College on the 
eve of thestruggle with England. He recreates 
to the last detail those stirring times. Wraith- 
like figures— old Sam Adams and Paul Re- 
vere —step out of musty legends to become 
actors in a mighty drama of conflict and re- 


volt. There are action and crises in plenty. 
Y LY LY 


Once more William Stearns Davis has made 
the past authentic, alive. Gilman 
of Redford is a distinct contri- 
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